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Two New Brews} 


That merit and receive 








popular approval. 


Clanitan 


—“the American Porter.” 


—in pint bottles, more mild and refreshing than the best 
English brands of Porter, Stout and ’alf and ’alf. 


: 
The Anheuser-Busch Dark 
( 
( 
{ 


—a special German brew that is mellow, nutritious and 
palatable beyond any Dark beer previously placed on 


the market. 
Made only by 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS’N, St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Brewers of the Famous Original Budweiser, Faust, 
Michelob, Anheuser Standard, Pale Lager, 
Export Pale and Exquisite. 
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EXHIBITION OF 


High Class Paintings 


FROM 














William Schaus, 





204 Fifth Ave., New York, 


AT 


Noonan & Kocian's 





617 Locust Street. 
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A WORD ABOUT 


Frick Crushed Coke 


It is cleaner than Hard Coal, holds fire over 
night without any trouble, but makes a quick 
heat in the morning. It burns down to a fine 
ash, leaving no clinker. 

A ton of Frick Coke goes as far as a ton of 
Hard Coal, hence is more economical, as the 


price is only $6.25 per ton delivered. 


: 
BES: DeCamp & Co., 
: 
a 
U 


Sole Agents in St. Louis, 
Frick Crushed Connellsville Coke, 
Cross Creek Lehigh Hard Coal. 
Offices : 712-721 Union Trust Building. 


Telephones | BELL, MAIN 396, 
KINLOCH, B 50. 
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*To the South. 
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TRIO: 
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ITH the Autumn months, the tide of travel 
( (| sets southward. Many who contemplate 
. journeys to Texas, the Southwest and Mexico, 


f\ 
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put off their starting until the approach of cooler 
weather. Therefore, it is not out of line to sug- 
gest the merits of a trip through the Ozarks en 
route to any of the above localities. The air and 
scenery are superb, and can be enjoyed to the full 


from the library observation cars operated via the 
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A STORY-SATIRE. 





who enjoyed the anonymous serial that ran 
through the MIRROR this summer, the publisher 
of this paper will issue shortly an attractive edition of that 
remarkable novel, 
“THE IMITATOR.” 

Needless to say that the workmanship in the book- 
making will be of the best and up to the superior quality of 
the story satire itself. The author chooses to remain 
anonymous. 


A CCEDING to the wishes of a number of persons 


ee Ft 
THE MIRROR PAMPHLETS. 





September number of the MIRROR PAMPHLETS 
devoted to “WiLLIAM MCKINLEY.” Copies thereof 
have been mailed at the request of readers to all parts of 
the civilized world. The edition was, fortunately, some what 
larger than usual, and orders can still be filled. 
For October the MIRROR PAMPHLET will be devoted to 
“THE DREAMERS OF JEWRY.” The essay is one in which 
the editor of the MIRROR considers the most noted of the 


[se has been an unprecedented sale of the 


books of Mr. Israel Zangwill, as giving that author’s atti- 
tude towards the ideals of Judaism. 

The MIRROR PAMPHLETS are issued monthly. The 
subscription for twelve numbers is 50 cents. They are 
sold at this office, or by any branch of the American News 
Company, at 5 cents per copy. 

Fe eR 
REFLECTIONS. 
The President and the Negro 

HE President has had the negro, Booker T. Wash- 
‘3 ington to dine with him. The South is indignant. 
The President is not worried. There is no occa- 

sion for a hullabaloo. The negro has a stake in the govern- 
ment. Why should not the President consult the ablest 
negro in the country on the interests, needs and feelings of 
the race at this time? If the President has a negro to dine 
with him, that isthe President’s business. Other persons 
are revolted by the idea, but the President hasn’t asked any 
one else to invite negroes to dine. The President has not 
approved of the social equality of all negroes. He has 
simply extended a courtesy to a man of brains and of good 
works. As to the argument that the honor to Booker 
Washington will make the negro offensively assertive of 
social equality, itis not worth much. The ignorant and 
vicious negro will be kept in place. If the courtesy to 
Buoker Washington shall make more negroes try to be like 
Booker Washington can even the Southern fire-eater say 
that would not be a good thing? Ifthe President’s con- 
duct in this matter shall generate an aspiration towards 
learning and refinement and altruism like Booker Washing- 
ton’s among the masses of negroes, will not the white 
South be much better off than it ever was before? The 
MIRROR believes that, although the South is shocked, the 
President’s action is for the ultimate benefit of the South, in 
that it will bring home to the negro capable of reasoning 
the realization of the fact that character is everything. The 
negro, generally speaking, has had no conception of char- 
acter. Booker Washington, by grace of the President, is 
made an object lessonto his race. The members of the 
race must do suchthings as he has done, must be men 
such as he has been before they can hope to win the re- 
spect of the whites. The President has given the blacks 
an example, has set before them the sort of man they must 
strive to be. Inthat he has done well, though the South 
may rage temporarily. He has given the blacks to under- 
stand that they can more surely find toleration and even 
sympathy from the whites by looking to the ends of Wash- 
ington than by forcing themselves into politics. Booker 
Washington is not a politician. When the President 
honored him the incident emphasized to all the col- 
ored people the fact that the Washington ideal for 
the race is the one that will receive most en- 
couragement for the white man. The President has 
acted with courage in flying in the face of the bitter- 
est prejudice known to this country. He has paid a 
high tribute to character as such, and has ignored the 
accident of the pigment in the skin of the man that exem- 
plifies character. He had for guest not the negro, but the 
man of noble work. Booker Washington’s deeds are white 
though his skin be black. Booker Washington has re- 
ceived the encouragement of the President in his work to 
get the negro out of dirty politics, and into the school and 
the workshop, to make the negro useful to himself and his 
white neighbors, and not a shiftless, picturesque nuisance 
or criminal menace. The President has not, in any way, 
approved of indiscriminate social equality. He has, in so 
far as he sets before the black race his approval of the 
character and achievements of Washington, done the South 
a good service, and contributed not a little to the solution of 


the race problem in that section. It is not beyond the 
bounds of probability that the South will come, in time, to 
see the incident in this light. There is a good deal of 
demagogic flubdub in some of the editorial comment on the 
incident. The South doesn’t hate the negro as much as 
some of the Southern editors would imply. Southerners 
would not dine with Booker Washington or any black man, 
but they realize that the President has an end in view, and 
that end cannot possibly be the humiliation of the Southern 
people. The better class of Southerners will not jump to 
conclusions: They will await developments, and it is 
highly probable that they will see that the President has 
done the country a service in showing the black man the 
direction his efforts must take if he would be reckoned as 
of any worth inthe world. The South is saner than the 
editors who pander to its prejudices, and the South asa 
whole is not in sympathy with the precipitatey cock-sure 
denunciation of the President. It is somewhat startled to 
be sure, but it realizes, at least, that the President does not 
advocate the theory that the “blue gum nigger” is as good as 
a white man. 
Fe St 
-Reform Wins 

Ir Tammany wins the coming New York eiection 
Tammany loses. Mr. Shepard will be an anti-Tammany 
Mayor, if elected. However the election may go in 
Gotham, Reform wins. That’s something to be thankful 
for. And St. Louis should be proud that New York has 
learned how to bring about reform—by forcing both parties 
to put up anti-machine candidates. 

se 
Watterson 


MENTION of Henri Watterson as a candidate for Gov- 
ernor of Kentucky with a possible nomination, later, for 
President, is interesting. Mr. Watterson is interesting. 
He cantalk and he can write. Hecan do) both superla- 
tively well. He has character in that abundance which 
manifests itself in those seeming contraditions that are the 
stamp of genius. He is not afraid to state his opinions to- 
day, and if necessity arise skowing him to have been 
wrong, to change them to-morrow. He bolted free silver 
but swallowed Goebelism, He was an imperialist but sup- 
ported the Kansas City platform. He is a man who dares 
to reverse himself andthen re-reverse himself, and the peo- 
ple know that in every attitude he is perfectly, if only tem- 
porarily, conscientious. Personally he is as much calcu- 
lated to win the popular heart as any man in the country. 
He is impetuous in temper, but kind of heart. Heisa 
poet as well as a politician; a dreamer as well as an econ- 
omist; a philosopher as well as a deft wire-puller. He isa 
great editor and a great Democrat who has been as often 
against his party as with iton matters of expediency. He 
has always adhered to the party’s ancient principles, how- 
ever. He is the high-priest of free trade, the arch emeny 
of protection, the foe of election-stealing. As a journalist 
there has never been a suspicion of yellow about him. As 
an instructor he has always upheld a pure ideal. As a 
companion he is one of those who would have been wel- 
comed in the bouts at the Mermaid. There is no greater 
or better man in the Democratic party than Mr. Watterson. 
There is no man more better than the Democratic party 
on more things in the Democratic party than Mr. Watter- 
son. He has been a reorganizer of the Democracy on 
more than one occasion. He has been a fearless critic of 
his party leaders in picturesque language. Nothing he 
does is dull or tame. Nothing he says is flat or stale. 
Nothing he thinks is he afraid to speak of. He’s unique 
among all unique public personages as having more views 
felicitously expressed upon more phases of politics than 
any other statesman. His is the delightful spontaneity that 
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springs from a rare emotional nature, yet his emotionality 
never slops over. He isa sentimental cynic anda com- 
mon sense romanticist. Heis so many sided that every- 
body might be induced to vote for him. M. Henri Wat- 
terson is a man we should like to see run for President. 
The race would bea blaze of color and a perfect rhythm 
of eloquent melody. The suggestionof his candidacy is an 
inspiration. The period of his campaign would be one of 
exceeding great stimulation of popular thought and senti- 
ment. The world would roll under a rain of beautiful 
words and life would be illuminated by the glow of splen- 
did thoughts, and the base-born business interests would 
shrink back frightened and afraid to voice their vile 
pragmatics before the magnificent presence of such a true 
idealist, such a rare scorner of those principles whose other 
name is pelf. 
et 
Life Everlasting 
THE late John Fiske’s booklet, “Life Everlasting,” is a 
fine specimen of his delightful style. It is a failure, how- 
ever, in that it reaches no conclusion as to the life ever- 
lasting. The philosopher admits that the life after death is 
unproved. He admits that, with our present knowledge 
and logic, the life everlasting is unprovable. The very 
best he can say is that we cannot assert because life ever- 
lasting is unprovable it does not exist. He seems to argue 
that there is a point in the evolution of man from the lower 
forms of life at which immortality is taken on, somewhat as 
the child arrives at the power of reason. This, however, is 
also unprovable and theologically untenable, since the true 
doctrine of religion is that man is essentially immortal, 
that immortality is a specific implantation and not a growth 
or development. Great reasoner that he is, John Fiske is 
rather evasive in his treatment of the claim of thought 
without material operation to produce it. He does not suc- 
ceed in disproving that the brain secretes thought as the 
liver secrets bile or in proving that the body isthe harp 
and the soul is the harper. He argues unsuccessfully 
against the identification of thought with modes of motion. 
He says he cannot find that point at which physical motion 
is transformed into thought, but, on his own theory, that 
he can not see the point is not proof that there is no such 
point at which such transformation takes place. Mr. Fiske 
deals with life everlasting without any frank consideration 
of the one thing concerning life everlasting that is most 
essential in the creed of Christianity. Christianity asserts 
“the resurrection of the body” as a precedent to “life ever- 
lasting,” in the Apostles’ Creed. The body is an essential 
part of man’s life, so far as science can make out. If the 
body live not everlastingly then though the soul might live, 
the individual would vanish. Mr. Fiske says nothing of 
the persistence of the body, through which, if at all, the 
soul is revealed. His essay, beautiful as it is in style and 
thought, is not convincing. After all his logic he falls back 
on faith, but he does not fall back far enouzh to admit that 
the body is an absolutely essential factor in man’s entity and 
individuality and that without its continuance immortality 
would be practically annihiliation. 
Fe 
The Tariff 
CONGRESSMAN BABCOCK, of Wisconsin, has come home 
from Europe, more than ever convinced that the Republi- 
can party must do something in the way of cutting down 
the tariff. He declares that when any article can be man- 
ufactured in the United States cheaper than anywhere else, 
and is an article of export, the duty produces no revenue 
and affords no protection, but simply enables those who 
secure control to make such prices as they see fit in the 
domestic market up to a point where it can be imported. 
Such an article, as, specifically, steel, should be placed 
upon the free list. His observations abroad are illustrated 
by an incident he relates of his investigations in Dublin. 
A firm there ordered 20,000 tons of steel from the United 
States, at a price $5 a ton less than it could have obtained 
the metal for in Great Britain. “This,” he says, “is no 
mere selling of our surplus ina foreign market. It is 
dominating the world’s market. And yet they yell for pro- 
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tection.” Natural conditions, he insists, have made it im- 
possible for Europe to compete with the United States in 
the producing of steel, and he sees no reason why the 
Federal Government should help the United States Steel 
corporation under such circumstances. The Steel Trust is 
no longer an infant industry. It is a giant—some folks see 
it as something almost greater than this Government. The 
tariff is no longer defensible, in such a case, as protection. 
Congressman Babcock insists that his declaration of war on 
the Steel Trust is good Republicanism. He says that the 
people are looking to the Republican party for such action, 
since the Democratic party, measurably at least, abandoned 
tariff reform in two campaigns, and, favoring silver protec- 
tion, also fought expansion whicb, if anything could do so, 
would advance the cause of free trade. Mr. Babcock 
appears to be a wise statesman and a good politician. If 
he can carry his point against the tariff on steel, he will be 
effective in spiking Democracy’s guns for twenty years. 
Democracy won its greatest victories when it fought against 
the tariff. Republicanism has, in the past, learned of 
Democracy, and if it will take the Democracy’s attitude, as 
advocated by Mr. Babcock, it will be invulnerable. With 
the absolute obliteration of tariff on the productions of the 
giant industries and the application of reciprocity to all 
trade relationships, which McKinley spoke of in the 
address made just before his assassination and which 
President Roosevelt is understood heartily to favor, there 
will be no ground on which the party of opposition can 
make a stand. 
Ft 
Scientific Aspects 

THE article in last week’s MIRROR entitled, “The Path- 
ology of Anarchism,” has attracted no little attention in 
various quarters. The writer thereof, Mr. Carlyle Spencer, 
will take up seriatim, the scientific aspects of other mani- 
festations and activities in modern life, treating them, all 
more or less, from the standpoint of the evolutionist. In 
this week’s issue he discusses the scientific aspects of the 
stage in a manner that must be interesting if somewhat dis- 
illusioning. Future articles under the general title of 
“Scientific Aspects” will treat of Fashions, Religiosity, Art 
Education, Politics. It is needless to say that Carlyle 
Spencer is a pen name, intended, doubtless, to convey the 
idea that the writer looks upon the things he discusses 
through a philosophic medium composed of the theory of 
the thunderer in the “Latter Day Pamphlets,” and the 
biologically analytic method of the author of “The Data of 
Ethics.” These articles upon “Scientific Aspects” may be 
somewhat difficult for those who affect only light literature, 
but they will be enjoyed by the reader who likes, now and 
then, to doa little thinking. 

et 
Better Journalism 

THE whole West has cause for congratulation on the 
purchase of the Kansas City 7imes by Mr. W. R. Nelson, 
owner of the Kansas City Star. The Kansas City Star is 
probably the best and most carefully edited newspaper in 
the country. It is conducted with an eye on the intelli- 
gent person always. Sometimes it seems to go wrong on 
issues, as when it slashes Kansas City’s handsome, eloquent 
and independent Mayor James A. Reed, but you may know 
it is a good paper when even Mr. Reed declares that it is 
a fine paper, despite its course against himself. With the 
Times conducted along the same general lines of taste and 
refinement and anti-saffronity as the Star, Kansas City will 
have reason to rejoice in its representation in journalism. 
Kansas City has three fine daily papers, for the Journal, 
too, is run along high lines, and is a source of delight to 
the general reader for its sanity of editorial view and its 
admirable miscellany. All those Kansas City papers are 
more cosmopolitan than any St. Louis daily and have 
much more dignity of appearance and tone than most of 
the Chicago and New York papers. Mr. Nelson, the 
owner of the Star and the 7imes, is a sort of George W. 
Childs, with a little of the unforgiving Indian and the 
terrifying dictator about him. He rather tries to run 
things his own way in Kansas City, and when he gets a 





grudge is apt to carry it for a long time, yet he is a remark 
ably successful journalist and even his victims generally 
admit as much, as Mayor Reed did not long ago in the 
midst of a vigorous denunciation of the paper’s attitude on 
some public questions including himself. The Kansas 
City Zimes will be, under Mr. Nelson’s management, 
another and better Star, and that is saying a great deal. | 
se 
Who Gets the Rake Off? 

WHO gets the rake-off? How about the tale that was 
going about the gambling houses three weeks ago that un- 
less the gamblers put up $3,000 by noon on a certain Tues- 
day the whole game would be blowed in a certain paper? 
How about the appearance of a half-column article in a 
certain paper that Tuesday afternoon, intimating that cer- 
tain places vaguely intimated would be closed down? How 
about the “exposure” of gambling in a certain newspaper 
two weeks after President Hawes had closed the places so 
elaborately exposed? Who gets the rake off? is a pertinent 
question. What paper was indicated in the story that 
$3,000 had to bein the hands of a certain “collector” if a 
great expose (was to be prevented? Why is President 
Hawes of the Police Board attacked for presumably per- 
initting gambling, when two weeks before the exposure he 
personally ordered the suppression of gambling and when 
gambling was actually stopped? Was Mr. President 
Hawes’ real offense that he stopped gambling and the 
$3,000 cash rake-off? The Grand Jury would do well to 
look into the “rake off” that was attempted in the name of 
the press. 

se 
God and Boston 

SucH strange things do happen in Boston! Because, to 
quote a vivacious newspaper dispatch, he swore to uphold 
the Constitution of his adopted country, James Jackson, of 
No. 272 Broadway, Cambridge, was suspended from mem- 
bership in the Second Reformed Presbyterian church of 
Boston, by the Rev. J. M. Foster, the pastor, and the New 
York presbytery, at its fall meeting in Boston, confirmed 
the sentence, refusing to sanction the action of the Rev. 
S. G. Shaw, pastor of the First Reformed Presbyterian 
church at Cambridge, in admitting Mr. Jackson to mem- 
bership in his congregation after the suspension by Mr. 
Foster. A reporter interviewed Rev. Mr. Foster and that 
gentleman—Mr. Foster, of course—said: “We look upon 
the Constitution of the United States as an immoral docu- 
ment as it makes no mention whatever of God, and claims 
for the people that sovereign power which belongs to God 
alone. We refuse to accept the Constitution thus defective, 
and can not swear allegiance to it. Ido not think there is 
anything in the suggestion that has been made that Mr. 
Jackson can go to law and compel us to admit him to mem- 
bership in our church.” All this, mind you, in cold- 
roast Boston. The Constitution is an “immoral docu- 
ment.” The Reverend Mr. Foster has settled it, 
for good and all. Rev. Mr. Foster is unique but not more 
unique than Mr. Jackson who wants to go to court and se- 
cure reinstatement in the Presbyterian church. Why should 
Mr. Jackson do this? He’s a predestinarian. He’s des- 
tined either to be saved or dammed. Therefore it doesn’t 
matter what the courts decide. Neither does it matter 
whether he shall be in the Presbyterian church or out of it. 
If he’s dammed he’s dammed in spite of church member- 
bership or non-membership. If there’s no God in the Con- 
stitution God must have foreordained the fact. Why 
should either the Presbyterian Mr. Jackson or the Presby- 
terian Rev. Mr. Foster worry about the matter? If the 
Constitution be immoral it can’t help it in a world where 
everything exists as decreed from all eternity. How does 
Rev. Mr. Foster know more. about God’s attitude to the 
Constitution than the Rev. Mr. Shaw of Cambridge. One 
says the Constitution is immoral. The other says it’s all 
right. Both were predestined to take this position from all 
eternity. Both therefore are doing as God wills. Both 
are right. But they contradict one another. Therefore 
God contradicts Himself. That isa reduction tothe ab- 
surd,and the absurd is personified in both the Rey. Mr. 
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Foster and Mr. Jackson. Boston is a queer place. Its 
natives are more moral than God Himself, in that they re- 
ject what,according to their own theory,God Himself permits. 
Fe St 
Vegetarianism 

PROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH is another of those of 
whom it may be said omniscience is their forte. He is 
now an advocate, to a certain extent, of vegetarianism. He 
says that “the great schoolman, Thomas Aquinas, may 
stand for the maximum of brain work, however obsolete 
that work may now be, and he was forbidden meat by the 
Shelley was a vegetarian, and he may 
There have been 


rule of his order. 
stand for the maximum of imagination.” 
many thousands of monastic ascetics, but there is only one 
“Summa,” so it is hardly fair to credit the wonderful 
philosophy of Aquinas to his vegetarianism, and as for 
Shelley’s vegetarianism it may have produced his poetry, 
but we doubt it. It is doubtful, either, if Shelly represents 
the maximum of imagination. What of Shakespeare? 
There is nothing to prevent a vegetarian being a great 
thinker or a great imaginer, but there is nothing in the 
cult to make him such. Spare living and high thinking go 
together undoubtedly, but even at that, some good feeders 
have been pretty good thinkers, like Gibbon and Doctor 
Johnson, the latter of whom ate ravenously, when he 
could. Professor Smith says: “a harder day’s work a 
man could scarcely do than was done by the British farm 
laborer, who only once a week smelt bacon.” That may be 
true, but the British laborer with his meat once a week has 
been outdone in every line by the thrice-a-day meat- 
fed American worker. Professor Smith thinks that “as the 
world fills up, space will become more valuable, and more 
vegetable food, as a rule, can be produced on a given tract 
of land. Taste, as it becomes more refined, will be apt to 
incline to the vegetable side. The associations of the 
harvest and the vintage please, while those of the shambles 
disgust. Even the meat-eaters have, as civilization ad- 
vanced, used more bread and vegetables with their meats.” 
There may be a modicum of truth in this, but, neverthe- 
less, we see that the demand for meat increases rather 
than diminishes, and, this being the case, meat will be raised 
in preference to vegetables, being the more profitable. 
Meat may not be absolutely necessary to the support of life, 
but in the states of nature the most vegetarian aborigines 
have been, usually, the least intelligent. The argument 
for vegetarianism is not strong on the lines laid out by 
Professor Smith. It might be well for us if we ate less 
beef, but that doesn’t mean it would be better for us if we 
ate no beef at all. More vegetable diet might help us, but 
an all-vegetable diet would not necessarily improve the 
race. And as for the disgust of the associations of the 
shambles, is not vegetable life as sacred as animal life? 
Fe St 
Garhage and Local Democracy 

Two Republican papers in this city are denouncing the 
present city Administration because it, supposedly, gives to 
the Sanitary Company or the Reduction works an increase 
of $64,000 for its services in the disposal of garbage. Now 
there was absolutely nothing to prevent the Sanitary Company 
charging four times as much as it has charged under the new 
The city would have had to accept the figure or 
let the garbage rot in the alleys. There is no way by which 
the city could have collected or disposed of the garbage. 
The Sanitary Company has not made any money in ten 
years, and it might have put the price of its services at a 
figure that would have recouped all losses in one year. 
The editor of the MIRROR happens to know that the bid 
originally prepared by the Sanitary Company on its new or- 
dinance was four times what it is at present and that it was 
cut to its present figure by the influence of the man who 
alone in this city has any influence with the garbage boss. 
I mean Mr. James Campbell. The garbage collection and 
reduction work is going to increase wonderfully in the next 
few years and the increase will add immensely to the cost 
thereof and cut down the profit. Therefore it is not at all 
clear that the city has been “wolfed,” while it is perfectly 
plain that the City Administration did the best it could 


contract. 
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under the circumstances. The preceding administration 
could have prepared the city to provide competition with 
the Sanitary Company, but did not, and the present 
Administration simply had to let the contract as it stands, 
or let the garbage go uncollected and undestroyed. If 
Ziegenhein’s crowd hadn’t been friendly to the Sanitary 
Company the Wells Administration, might have got the 
garbage collected and destroyed for less money. And 
while the Republican papers are talking of this garbage 
extravagance,they might,once in a while,refer to the fact that 
the new Mayor’s new License Commissioner added $100,000 
to the city revenue in the first six months of this Administra- 
tion, solely by collecting taxes and licenses that the former 
Administration permitted its friends to evade. Ziegenhein en- 
trenched the Sanitary Company inits garbage monopoly, so 
his successor couldn’t touch it. The only place where the 
present Administration has had a chance to make a show- 
ing it has made a splendid one, through the efforts of Mr. 
Joseph P. Whyte, License Commissioner; and besides this 
the ordinary citizen with his eyes open has seen, since 
the inauguration of Mayor Wells, more street-making and 
street-repairing and street-cleaning than he saw in four 
years of Mr. Wells’ predecessor. The howl about the 
garbage grab won’t stand investigation. It may be a grab, 
but it would have been a worse one but for the fact that the 
real boss behind the garbage boss refused to take advan- 
tage of the situation made by Ziegenhein. And it is fair to 
say that the city would be paying four times what it 
pays to-day to the Sanitary Company if James Campbell 
had not pledged himself tothe reform idea when he was 
so largely instrumental in securing the nomination of Mr. 
Wells. So far as there may be any garbage grab itis the 
creation of the Republicans. The turning out of one Re- 
publican official alone and the appointment of a reform 
Democrat gained the city $100,000 in six months. The 
License Commissioner under reform Democracy will aet 
the city enough to pay the garbage bills and save some- 
thing over for other needed public work. 


se et 
A Worthy Fair 


ST. LouisaNns who would have civilization and Chris- 
tianity maintained in the down-town regions, deserted by 
most of the churches in a westward march, should hand- 
somely support the bazar at the Exposition this week, for 
the benefit of the four Catholic river parishes, which are 
practically the only civilizing influence that reaches the 
Italians, Poles and Hunsin the slum region. Those people 
must get their training in Americanism through the Catho- 
This bazar is given to get money 
Patronage of 


lic church or not at all. 
to establish free schools for these people. 
the bazar will be good citizenship. 


. The Troubled Trusts 

As many people have argued all along, the Trust ques- 
tion appears to be in a fair way to settle itself. The Sugar 
Trust is complaining about the growth of the sugar beet in- 
dustry, and it is also cutting prices of sugar in the beet 
sugar sections. The Secretary of Agriculture believes that 
it is only a question of a short time when all the sugar that 
America needs will be manufactured within the United 
States. This means that the refining of imported raw sugar 
must eventually cease to be a profitable business. The home 
product can be made cheaper. The sugar beet production 
this year will be almost seven times as many tons as three 
years ago. The Sugar Trust may for a time undersell the 
beet sugar makers, but the latter will always be a check 
upon the Sugar Trust’s tendency to put up prices, as it has 
done in the past. As with sugar so with tobacco. The 
Tobacco Trust is held in check by anti-trust competition. 
The Trust is still buying plants. As plants are bought new 
ones spring up. The Cracker Trust finds itself confronted 
by very successful opposition, and nearly every other trust 
is finding out that there is plenty of money ready to pour 
into any enterprise that offers reasonable prospects of profit. 
The Bicycle Trust is in a bad way, too. Its business has 
fallen off. The value of the plants that it abandoned after 
purchase at exhorbitant figures is a total loss, and to this 
must be added the depreciation of the plants that have been 
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The price of bicycles has fallen. The 
The Trust finds its earnings 
gone and its assets cut down. The stockholders get no 
dividends because the dividend goes into a reserve fund, 


kept in operation. 
machine’s popularity is gone. 


and the dividend was only three per cent, a mere trifle as 
There will be more of this 
The over- 


trust managers look at profit. 
sort of thing in Trust organizations in future. 
capitalization made necessary by the big prices paid for 
plants to bring them into line, is beginning to tell all along 
the line, for there are many dividends declared that are not 
The Trusts cannot defy the natural laws of busi- 
They are all 


earned. 
ness with impunity for any length of time. 
approaching judgment day. 

se 

An Armyless General 

“Labor is scarce, and we have 
In fact, the 
situation was explained to me yesterday by a manufacturer, 
who said: ‘There ‘is no use going into a thing just now un- 
less you can do it yourself, and I think that is about right. 
New companies are being formed and new plants are be- 
ing built, andthe demand for labor far exceeds the supply.’ ” 
Who do you think said this? Not Mark Hanna! Not any 
of the plutocratic oppressors of the people! Not any Re- 
publican politician! The words are from the mouth of 
“Gen.” Jacob S. Coxey, the man who led the great army of 
the unemployed to Washington about six years ago. He 
can’t find enough men to run his works. He needs be- 
tween seven hundred and eight hundred men for that pur- 
pose, but they are not to be had and he sends up the. above 
Six years ago he thought that the country 


HEARKEN unto this! 
some difficulty in getting good workmen. 


pathetic wail. 
was ruined beyond repair. He was prophesying disaster 
and starvation and revolution. To day prosperity is actually 
so great that it hurts the “general’s” business, and he talks 
like a man who would be much relieved by a small dose of 
hard times and hard luck for the country. The wail is 
printed here to show that the prophet business is a bad 
business. It is also printed to preface the remark that the 
present conditions are to be no more permanent than the 
conditions which made Coxeyism a menace years ago. The 
good times will come to an end, as did the bad times. Still 
as of old there are fat years and lean. The wonderful 
prosperity of the country may last for three or four years, 
but it won’t last forever. People who believed with Coxey 
at the head of his army will be foolish if they believe too 
much in this newer Coxeyism of optimism. It is time for 
people to be careful. If only people would be careful be- 
fore they get scared there would be no business trouble. 
People can have too much optimistic confidence, and Coxey 
talk along that line is as bad in its effect upon the undeliber- 
ate many as Coxey talk was when his “army” seemed to be 
the beginning of the social revolution. 
se 
My Friend Strauss 

ONE hundred dollars per dozen for photographs strikes 
one as rather sumptuous, doesn’t it? But if they’re worth 
it, what's the odds? One would think that such prices 
would prevail only in the studios frequented by Gotham’s 
Four Hundred, but that isn’t the case. 
are put forth in St. Louis and by my friend Strauss, the 
They are more than 


These photographs 


best photographer in the world. 
photographs. They are not tainted with the mechanical. 
They are creations, works of art. 
best and highest sense, and they are called Lytrit portraits. 
The photographers of the entire country are interested in 


They are beginning to imitate it, but 


They are pictures in the 


the new departure. 
Strauss is inimitable in anything but the mere mechanical 
processes. The making of a lytrit portrait, that is the 
securing of the negative will take from two to three hours. 
Strauss himself poses the subjects, and the posing is done 
with just that regard for perfect effect that moves the pain- 
ter of a portrait. When the photograph is taken, it is trans- 
ferred to the lytrit paper, and then it is worked into a pen 
and ink and delicate wash setting which, when completed, 
gives one the beautiful, softly-strong effect you will find 
only in this work and in the very best etching. By a happy 
felicity of treatment the artist photographer gives to feat- 
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ures, to 


hands, to hair, the effect of the most 
masterly modeling. The work has plasticity and vitality, 


and in those qualities is brought out the character of the 


arms, to 


person portrayed. The total effect of such a photograph 

if it may be so called without some qualification—is that 
which makes the essential value of a portrait in oil. The 
work has the individuality of the sitter, plus the individual- 
ity of the artist. To the observer the pictures are so subtle 
in their blend of the light-writing of photographs and the 
freedom and finish and unconventionality of good drawing 
that they are a revelation to the world of photography. It 
isn’t a trick at all. It is sheer art and it 
stamps every picture as individual and different. It breaks 
away from all the trammels of photography pure and 
simple. It represents what photography is in the hands of 
a genius, in these days when there are myriads of success- 
It permits of an 
It gives the most 


ful mere manipulators of the camera. 
arrangement of values in the pictures. 
fascinating effects in drapery. It enables the production 
of portraits that seem to grow naturally out of dainty back- 
grounds. The pictures which my friend Strauss has on 
exhibition at his studio at the present time are worthy the 
study of everyone who has a feeling for art. The exhibi- 
tion is, in itself, an event worthy of elaborate treatment by 
the press. It shows that we are doing things in St. Louis, 
things :that count for beauty and high originality, things 
that make the city known of the children of light all the 
world over. Strauss’ is a great St. Louis institution, and 
we are not as proud of it as we should be. We forget it 
sometimes when we show the stranger Shaw’s Garden, 
Forest Park, Busch’s brewery and Cupples Station, but we 
shouldn’t. It is doing more for the generation of real art 
feeling in this city than all the schools. And Strauss has 
done another thing. He has succeeded in evolving in 
his art a typical St. Louis girl, just as Gibson has evolved 
the Eastern girl. Strauss’ St. Louis girl is something 
the Gibson girl and the C. Allen Gilbert 
combined. The peculiar 
carriage and a piquantly possessed, though a 
little demure, look that this 
community. She isn’t statuesque isn’t 
clinging. She has an esprit of her own that is the happy 
mean between the frosty and the saucy, between the 
voluptuous and prim, between the alert and the languorous. 
The lytrit portraits of St. Louis girls by Strauss are wholly 
elegant in their suggestion of freedom. As for his lytrit 
portraits of men, they are treatments of character that 
eliminate the suggestion of silliness there is in any ordinary 
photograph of aman. But my friend Strauss can only 
take about three of these portraits in a day, and can only 
finish one in about ten days, and so it seems that he must 
charge only $100 per dozen. Yet they pay it—his patrons. 
They do it right here in St. Louis, “in slow, old St. Louis,” 
as we used to say. Could there be any better evidence that 
slowness and oldness are done with here, that prosperity has 
reached the stage in which it craves the beautiful, that this 
is one of the places in the world where there is demand for 
the work of the man who does the fine things finely. 
st 


more than 


girl Strauss girl has a 
tone and 
are indigenous. to 


and she 


The City Beautiful 

Now for the New St. Louis, the City Beautiful! The 
MIRROR’S campaign of more than three years has been ap- 
proved by the people inthe vote onthe Charter Amend- 
ments. Thearguments of all the daily papers and most of 
the advocates of the amendments have been drawn from the 
MIRROR articles that were written in favor of a better city 
before the majority of citizens were awakened to the fact 
that a great awakening was needed and was coming. The 
MIRROR first sprung the ideas of the New St. Louis and 
the City Beautiful and inaugurated the movement for gen- 
Itis glad to say that the New St. Louis, the 
The City has now an Ad- 
The people are with 


eral reform. 
City Beautiful will be realized. 
ministration that will do the work. 
Public sentiment is at that stage in 
their 
If necessary the combination in op- 


the Administration. 
which obstructionists of progress are persisting in 


course at their peril. 
position to the work of making the New St. Louis will be 
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smashed by a few indictments that will “stick” and possibl 
y I y 


by the transportation of some of the combiners to the peni- 


tentiary. The city will tolerate no delay whatever in the 
public work that must be done to make the town the 
representative of all that is best in municipal affairs 
in this country. Millions must be expended. They 
must be expended quickly. The character of the 
present Administration is a guarantee that they 
will be expended honestly, that the tax-payers 
will get the worth of their money. This will be the 
busiest city on the planet for the next three years. That it 


will be busy to good purpose is proved by the action of the 
people on the Charter The city is practi- 
cally unanimous for the new, better, beautiful programme. 
All trades, professions, interests are agreed that the best 
The 


women are with the men in the new access of civic pride. 


Amendments. 


work for self interest is work for the general interest. 


There is a new-born civic feeling in the community that is 
going to make itself visible in the physical aspects of the 
St. Louis is alive as no other city has ever been alive 
The city is, one 


city. 
to the zsthetic values in community life. 
may say, on a sort of spiritual boom. It is not aroused so 
much to the opportunity for money-making as to the oppor- 
tunity to make life in the city less sodden, dull and drab. 
The materiality of the new St. Louis movement is glam- 
oured with something of the effort for the ideal. The 
is of the very highest 
type ever known in a practical world. The city of St. 
Louis will be world-famous as the result of the movement. 
It strives for something better than mere greatness of size 
It aims to be a city that will stand for the 
It will attain its object and 


utilitarianism of the movement 


and extent. 
higher things of civilization. 
stand before the world an example of the best there is in 
the principle of self-government, as proof that democracy 
may be the rule of the higher not the lower ideals. 


et et 
Paintings 

Not often are St. Louisans fortunate enough to have 
an opportunity to see such a collection of paintings as that 
on view this week at the Noonan & Kocian galleries. 
The studies of a lion by Rosa Bonheur, make an interesting 
specimen of her work, but a painting that is more than 
many Bonheurs is Schreyer’s Arab horses before a storm. 
This painting is Schreyer at his best in painting horse 
action. One can almost feel the horse panic at the first 
puffs from the darkening horizon. 
wild and the colors are rich and the massing of effect is 
splendid. For the very essence of the poetry of painting 
one turns, in this collection, to a Lerolle, called “Twilight.” 
The last rays of afterglow 


The canvas is finely 


A girl sits by a darkling pool. 
illuminate her faintly as she looks away to the cottage 
across the still, gray-dark water. The charm of dusk is 
just falling upon the world. The stillness is painted into 
the thing. It is a very wistfully appealing canvas and it is 
simply packed with a story. Gabriel Max has a good speci- 
men of his morgue-like flesh painting, in a picture called 
The child’s flesh is excellently 
It is good work- 


“Maternal Happiness.” 
rendered, according to the Max recipe. 
manship but oppressively Dutchy. Much more interesting 
is Jules Lefevre’s “Reader,” a girl with a book. 


rich piece of coloring and a fine rendition of expression 


It is a 


though the expression is none too worthy of such crafts- 
manship. Another girl in a light tulle or gauze dress, sitting 
on a red bench, against a woodsy background, is from the 
brush of Kaulbach. She has just closed her book, thrown 
one knee over the [{other, 
She is and 
Her pose has the ease of un- 


and is gazing ahead in 
a day-dream. deliciously 


girlish. 


summery 
innocently 
consciousness and her 
It is a good portrait of someone, but a great 


face the charm of developing 
womanhood. 
painting aside from the portraiture. Julian Rix has a picture 
of the gorge in the river at Old Town, Maine, in which he 
He 
paints water that races and is cool, and he makes the sun- 


has secured color effects of the most entrancing sort. 


light strike on a bank of the gorge as transfiguringly as the 
moonlight on yonder bank in Shakespeare. This, to my 


thinking, is the best picture of the collection. Another 





landscape of his is remotely Turnerian, quietly rich in tone 
There is to be seen, too, a Gerome that is bizarre, a great 
pelican in an Oriental women’s bath. The women are 
The bird is beautifully painted however 


A Cazin is here too, a rare piece of work, though appre 


nude, but ugly. 
ciable only by the cognoscenti. It is simply a field of 
Northern France off which the snow is just melting and the 
green grass showing forth. The monochrome wintry sky isa 
remarkable achievement in paint. A painter could pass 
hours studying this Cazin. There are some other pictures, 
but those referred to are the best and they represent a wide 
range of artistic tradition and many widely different influ- 
ences and methods. There have been more pretentious and 
boisterous collections at Messrs. Noonan & Kocian’s 
galleries, but never one that was more enjoyable and revel- 
ative of the hardly transmissible secret of good painting. 
Lovers of painting will find the exhibition as full of at- 
traction on the tenth as on the first visit. 
se 
Skirts, Microbes and Morals 

THE Health Commissioner of New York City imagines 
a vain thing. He has contemplated securing the passage 
of an ordinance prohibiting the wearing of skirts that sweep 
the ground by the women of the metropolis. The Com- 
missioner says that such skirts are collectors and distributers 
of bacteria of all kinds and hence are agencies for the 
spread of disease to such an extent as to bring their regula- 
tion within the sanitary police powers. Thescheme sounds 
well, but it is foolish. Women cannot be legislated into 
short skirts. They can’t be legislated into loose corsets or 
out of hats that are beautified by bird-slaughter, or out of 
Women will wear the short skirt 
when it becomes fashionable, and not before. Women 
don’t care for their health. They defy almost every 
hygienic law-in pursuit of fashion, and they do it though 
they die for it. But the New York Health Commissioner 
should “go way back and sit down” for another reason that 
is succinctly pointed out by Mr. Herman Harpocrates 
Kohlsaat, of the Chicago Record-Herald. That authority 
upon all such recondite‘subjects points out that the trailing 
skirt is not a disease breeder, for the simple reason that the 
Trailing skirts are made to be 


shoes twsz sizes too small. 


trailing skirt doesn’t trail. 
held up in such a way as to display effectively the female 
figure at its best, to show the hips, and, perhaps, occasion- 
ally, a bitof ankle. They do not sweep up microbes and 
bacilli “and such small deer.” If any woman trailed her skirt 
on the ground she would be squelched by her sisters without 
any exercise of the police power. She would bea “tack” 
ora “dowdy” and therefore doomed to outer darkness. 
These observations of Mr. Kohlsaat being true it appears 
that the Health Commissioner of New York has been 
He should be placed in his own 
Any man 


fighting the non-existent. 
“observation ward” to have his head examined. 
who doesn’t know that the trailing skirt is designed to ex- 
hibit the female form and doesn’t know all laws aimed at 
feminine fashion from the beginning of time have been 
dead letters should go and lose himself. He is almost an 
emeny of society when he purposes to interfere with 
woman’s manifestation of the ancient lure when she tau- 
tens her skirt over her basic section and moves in beauty 
along the street, dangerous only in the charm that stirs the 
blood with an age-old impulse to follow the undulant figure. 
If the long skirt is to be abolished it must be for another 
reason than ‘its danger to health. The Health Commis- 
sioner of New York is on the right trail when he is agita- 
ting against the trailing skirt, but he starts from a false 
clue, nevertheless. The long trailing skirt significantly 
gathered forward must be abolished for our soul’s sake, not 
for the imaginary inimicality of it to the health of its 
wearer and manipulator. 
et 
Fixing the Books 

ANOTHER week has gone by and still there is no presen- 
tation tothe public of the threatened vindication of the 
Discrepancies openly specified are 
Funds have been diverted 
The accu- 


State’s bookkeeping. 
not shown to be non-existent. 
and wasted, according to responsible accusers. 




















sation is not denied, but is met by paltering excuses because 
of the loss of books and papers. There is something wrong 
with the books. If they were right they could have been 
proved so ina week. Yet the experts, employed by those 
who are under charges, have been piddling away at the 
figures for more than a month, and condescend only to 
dribble out intimations that there are difficulties in the 
books. The party bosses are dodging. They are prepar- 
ing the way for lame excuses of discrepancies plainly shown 
in the annual reports of the auditor and treasurer. The 
party heart is fired by a manufactured rally around the 
great Sixteen-to-Oner. Bookkeeping discrepancies are 
winked away by the dickery Dockery. The books are all 
right, but the men who have them won’t show the books 
until they’re fixed. The experts working on the books are 
“retained for the defense” and are palpably unwilling to make 
a showing urtil they can show what the State officials want 
It’s a hard job to hide discrepancies for thirty 
years. It is almost impossible to do it, but the Democratic 
leaders at Jefferson City are determined to have a showing 
that will fool the rural “rubes,” even if the books have to 
be doctored by every “fixable” expert that can be retained 
between New York and San Francisco. Fixing the books, 
however, only means that the fixing will the more inevitably 
disclose the job. The Globe-Democrat has pointed out 
enormous discrepancies in the official reports of the State’s 
finances. The figures do not lie, and judging from the 
time taken by the experts for the defense in an endeavor to 
show that the discrepancies do not exist, the experts must 
have a corps of men at work faking up a set of accounts 
for the past thirty years that will show the auditors’ and 
treasurers’ reports for each and all those years to have been 


to show. 


wrong. 
Uncle Fuller. 


ee Ut 
IS HUBBARD DECADENT ? 





BY JELBY. 


HEN once we have assigned to a literary man a 
\W character distinctly valuable, it is with a feeling 
of personal pain that we see him deteriorate. It 
is like the rending of a personal tie; for allof us, as we 
read after those we admire, admit into a relation of close 
sympathy the individuality of the writer. Thus, who has 
not felt that Dr. Holmes was his friend, and Dudley 
Warner his intimate companion? Suppose the genial Doc- 
tor had written an erotic romance of the Maupassant order, 
or Warner justified the infamy of Czolgosz! Imagine the 
shock! There is no loss we can so ill bear as that of our 
literary Lares and Penates. 

Time was when Elbert Hubbard was one of those few 
who stood forthe good things only. The quaint flavor of 
his verbiage, the altruism of his ideals, his broad sym- 
pathies, his resolute opposition to bigotry and the wearers 
of broad phylacteries, his frank admiration of Morris, 
Ruskin andthe other apostles of the renaissance of the 
handicrafts, all these things made us feel that we could for- 
give his personal shortcomings, the long hair, the flannel 
shirt and general disregard of convention, because of the 
assurance of substantial merit and intellectual candor. We 
could ignore the occasional lapse from accuracy, the fleer 
at genuineness of motive in those of the straiter sects whom 
he opposed, even the now and then let-down to the undig- 
nified or the discourteous, when he charged, lance in rest, 
at social hypocrisies; for he was a doughty fighter and 
fighters deal not in the phrases of diplomacy. We 
journeyed with him to the homes of the great in the world 
of thought, and rejoiced in the fresh charm with which he 
invested the dull details of biography. We bought the 
Philistine because we believed in its author, even if we 
could not indorse all he said. We watched with special 
interest his social-economic experiment at East Aurora, for 
we felt that, whatever the outcome, there was the ever 
present ingenuousness, the spirit of manly fairness, the 
hatred of shams, which distinguished it from all others of 
its kind and made it sure that in any case humanity would 
be bettered by the venture. 

Thus we had come to look upon “Fra Elbertus,” in his 
peculiar sphere of thought as one we loved, one whom it 
was pleasant to hear, whose note was clear, honest and for 
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the right; for tolerance, sympathy, freedom of thought and 
always as one who, like Abou Ben Adhem “loved his fel- 
low men.” 

But of late there has come a change; first, an odor of 
mustiness about the “Little Journeys,” a cyclopedic turgid- 
ity, a penny-a-line suggestiveness of “copy-the-printer-is- 
waiting-for;” a revamping of old sketches to meet calls for 
the “108th thousand in press,” of a recent “hit.” Then, a 
truculence, a“chip on the shoulder” challenge of settled 
institutional convictions upon marriage, even a bold, if 
somewhat hollow, avowal of “free love” doctrines. Anon, a 
flavor of staleness, a common experience of those who 
over-work and under-think, sometimes a lapse into the vul- 
gar, as though the author’s own craving for some strong 
meat had muddled his erstwhile clear perception of the 
general purity of thought; witness a recent dissertation up- 
on women’s stays, coarse, suggestive, unclean! Finally, 
with intermediate vagaries as unexpected as saddening, 
there comes, in the last issue of the MIRROR, a so-called 
“Scorchment of Lawyers.” This is a thing which, con- 
cerning the mattertherein, is not to be spoken of seriously. 
Intellectually it is of that stage of arrested development of 
such as have first heard of that ancient paronomasiac crime, 
embodied in the phrase that “lawyers and liars are the 
same thing!” ’Tis the sort of thing we pity and condone 
when it is done by the very young or the very old. Puerile 
or senile, vapid and inconsequent, ’tis but charity to speak 
of it as a little less than anything at all. 

But passing this, it is the manner of the thing which 
cuts to the quick one who has held “Fra Elbertus” in esteem 
as a master of fence, a trenchant champion of the right, 
a man of busy brain, busy with real problems, living issues, 
and of the facile pen, fit to transmute strong thought into 
brilliant words, to “charm the fancy and enchain the 
mind.” Upon a spurious text, a mere timeworn jest, he 
laboriously builds a home of cards in loose, disjointed 
fashion, (with now and then a flash of old time brightness, ) 
but never a trace of the familiar charm of sincerity, 
the earnest purpose, the lofty ideal! The vernacular of 
“Chimmie Fadden” jostles the phrases caught from 
“Fables in Slang,” and the two area rickety vehicle for 
threadbare joke and Boeotian hebetude. At times, the in- 
consequent tale lags so heavily that the author must 
piteously pluck at the sleeve of “a friend” and drag him 
into the muck of ribald dullness:—and so poor Fred Leh- 
mann pays the penalty of friendship by being made to say, 
apropos of nothing:—“Lumety, dumety, dimity dee!” 

From each new instance of coarseness or banality we 
have turned with averted gaze, as one who views with 
pained surprise the antics of a friend who has looked too 
long upon the wine. But we are faced by the fear tha 
this whilom puissant knight, this gallant “Helmet of 
Navarre,” is dwindled into a mere squire of publishers; 
the dauntless champion of progressive thought is become a 
mendicant for cheap notoriety, the fearless, free-lance of 
social reform, a pitiful composite of George Ade and 
d’ Annunzio! 

Let us hope that this is not the end, that deterioration 
will stop short of final degeneracy, sothat it may not be 
needful to include in his epitaph, in apology for his literary 
hari-kari, “He was better than he seemed.” 

eet 


SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS. 


THE STAGE. 








BY CARLYLE SPENCER. 





indications of the extent to which a community is 

controlled by atavistic impulse, rather than by in- 
dividual and rational volition, are given by the phenomena 
of the stage. 

In examining these, as they appear at present, I assume 
only as a premise what is generally accepted as a fact—that 
the stage caters to existing “taste” and does not, at its own 
risk, seek either to lower or to elevate morals—or, in its own 
language, “holds the mirror up to nature” under such re- 
strictions as are imposed by the receipts at the box office. 

It is not within the province of those who seek to state 
facts from the standpoint of science, either to approve or to 
condemn, but merely to show the relations of cause and 
effect in their co-relations, as far as this is possible. 

In the general view, the stage represents only phases of 
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life, but these phases are scientifically evidence of the 
limited and easily definable modes or planes of conscious- 
ness through which men pass in developing and to which 
they react in degenerating. 

The modes of life developed by those who are onthe 
lowest plane of consciousness relate to the primary physical 
sensations, the phases of which in action suggest or ex- 
press the modes through which the merely animal appetites 
and passions seek gratification. 

The life of the anthropoid ape is an extreme illus- 
tration of this plane of consciousness and of its modes of ex- 
pression. 
acting on, and reacted on by, the circumstances of the 
animal’s environment. As these in their several series may 
appear to approach infinity, the problem of analyzing the 
action of the ape, appears to grow complex with them, but 
it really does not doso. The determining factors are the 
demands ofthe stomach, the attraction of the sexes, the 
repulsion due to fear of enemies, the paternal and ma- 
ternal instincts—in a word the several phases of the strug- 
gle for survival, in its least intellectual form. 

Scarcely differentiated from this are the manifestations 
of consciousness in the lower forms of human activity— 
such as those of the flesh-eating tribes of Africa, some of 
which have not yet even reached the stage of intellectual 
growth of which fetish-worship is a phenomenon. 

To the consciousness of the ape, these tribes add an in- 
crease in the emotion of fear and of its correlative emotion 
of hatred, which the ape, under his limitations of memory, 
scarcely manifests at all. Fearin the ape, isa momen- 
tary emotion, capable, it appears, of being recalled for some 
time afterwards by intellectual action, but, when so recalled, 
not sufficiently vivid to perpetuate itself in the hatred of the 
object which first caused fear. 

In the anthropoid man, who has not yet reached the 
stage of fetish-worship—that is, who has not yet realized a 
permanent force of any kind beyond his immediate environ- 
ment—the memory which exists in the ape is so strengthened 
that he has the primary human sensations as well as the 
primary sensations illustrated by the anthropoid ape. He 
has the sensations arising from the demands of the 
stomach, from those of the relations of the sexes and of 
affiliation with offspring; and, added to these, sensations of 
hatred which, as they are reproduced by the power of 
recollection attending an increased strength of memory, 
lead toa series of actions manifesting the limitations of 
consciousness by acts of violence of which the anthropoid 
ape is not intellectually capable. 

The first plane of animal consciousness is thus that of 
the primary sensation of appetite, with fear, acting under 
severe limitations of memory, but without the phenomena 
which with a stronger memory become the modes of hatred. 

The second plane—that of the anthropoid man, who is 
differentiated in consciousness from the anthropoid ape by 
a more retentive memory with a consequent ability to 
store up experience,—is, therefore, that of the ape, with the 
emotion of hatred and its intellectual reactions, added. 

It would appear, to superficial examination, that the 
anthropoid man has thus reacted below the ape, but this 
attempt to apply a moral standard here, would obscure the 
fact that the phenomena of violence, due to fear, though 
vastly increased in the anthropoid man over the anthropoid 
ape, are a direct result of an increased power of remember- 
ing and of recalling at will the sensations which result from 
the primary emotions. As the whole process of intellectual 
evolution depends primarily on this power to store up and 
recall for use at will the experiences of the past, the 
violent tendencies of the anthropoid man, due to his fear in 
its cumulative form of hatred of the fearful object, really 
connotes a great advance over the ape, and, when it is 
accompanied by articulate language in which emotion 
expresses itself and through which recollection operates, it 
furnishes the standard of judgment for “civilization” as the 
first plane of distinctively human consciousness through 
which all others may be gauged with an approach to scien- 
tie accuracy. 

In the second stage of human consciousness—the first 
which is distinctly above that of the anthropoid ape—the 
primary sensations are modified by a feeling which they 
are not directly capable of producing—the emotion of 
reverence. The sky is discovered; the existence of the 
stars; the phenomena of light as manifested in color and of 
sound in musical tone, begin to enter the consciousness of 
the primitive man and to differentiate him from the brute. 


It is controlled by a limited number of appetites. 
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Lexicographers of the Eighteenth Century, perhaps with 
more poetry than science, derive the word “anthropoid” 
(in its direct source “anthropos”) from three words which 
make man distinctively the “animal who turns the coun- 
tenance upwards,”—in other words, the only animal who is 
capable of reverence for the controlling forces of the uni- 
verse exterior to himself. But this reverence, which is the 
source of allthe phenomena attending what are called in 
ethics “the moral virtues,” does not belong to the first plane 
of human consciousness and is only developed in rudi- 
mentary modes of expression by the second. 

Each succeeding plane of consciousness, makes it pos- 
sible for a large number of the phenomena of the universe 
to be apprehended and at last comprehended through the 
recollection and co-ordination of the sensations they pro- 
duced and finally of the thought they superinduced. 
“Thought,” however, considered as a result of individual 
will and individual power to resist antavism and environ- 
ment sufficiently to co-ordinate the results of experience 
and observation, belongs only to the highest plane of con- 
sciousness. In the intermediate stages of development, 
the mind is capable of recollection, of reflection and of 
meditation, but the attempt at concentration necessary for 
co-ordinative thought, threatens reaction and such partial 
suspension of the use of the faculties as is illustrated at its 
climax in the hypnotic faint, produced in a subject by his 
attempt to concentrate and hold his attention on a rapidly 
moving object held close to the eyes. 

At every higher plane of consciousness, the combina- 
tions, as they become more complex, are liable, under unre- 
sisted physical re-actions, to become more unstable as they 
become higher, and reaction to the primary stage is at all 
times liable to occur. Such reactions in the individual 
and in the community constitute, in their degree, the 
atavism, which, when it controls a community, the stage 
may be expected to reflect. 

The question of the atavism of the stage at any given 
period is that of the extent to which its governing motives 
are that of the anthropoid man, who, to the motives arising 
from the animal sensations and appetites, has added the 
intellectual motives which arise from fear in its form of 
hatred. 

The sensations produced by the sub-human sensation of 
fear, as it becomes more complex in its approach to rational 
human consciousness, are first, hatred of the fearful object, 
then an intense admiration for those who have the physical 
strength and courage to oppose and overcome it, followed by 
a feeling of pleasure in recalling the violence through 
which this was accomplished and a related feeling of 
pleasure in imagining similar scenes of violence. Under 
the correlation between the emotions of violent destructive- 
ness and those of reproduction—a correlation by which the 
laws of nature prevent the destruction of the species—the 
consciousness which is governed to its highest tension by 
the effect of the emotions of fear, of resistance of aggres- 
sion and of pleasure in recollecting triumphs achieved 
through violence, reacts into the closely related stage 
when the consciousness is controlled by the instincts of 
reproduction. 

Whenever the community is controlled by those two 
phases of atavism, they will inevitably be reflected on the 
stage by dramas in which the governing motives are the de- 
structive and reproductive instincts. 

As the destructive instincts, which are necessarily ex- 
cited by every war in proportion to the extent to which all 
individuals are controlled by the general feeling, are ac- 
companied pro tanto by the reaction which stimulates the 
reproductive, the stage, during and after every period when 
the public mind has been subjected without control to the 
emotions due to the primary sensations, will necessarily 
reproduce the phenomena of the primary or anthropoid 
plane of human consciousness, modified by and expressing 
themselves through the motive of the second plane. 

The past four years have been a peculiarly favorable 
period for the scientific study of those phenomena in human 
life which do not rise to the plane of reasoned conscious- 
ness, but grow out of the atavistic emotions which are al- 
ways present in thecommunity and in the individual below 
the plane of self-consciousness and liable at all times to 
manifest-themselves as the controlling motives of those who 
have not become capable of reasoned consciousness and the 
self-control it makes possible. 

The phenomena of the stage during this period have 
been of great scientific value. They have belonged, in the 
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main, to the primary sensations and to the anthropoid plane 
of consciousness, as it manifests its evolution into the next 
higher form of development. This fact has largely es- 
caped the attention of professional moralists, possibly be- 
cause of the extent to which their own individual con- 
sciousness was affected by the same generally existing con- 
ditions which determined that of the stage. As has been said, 
already, however, the business of science is not to moral- 
ize, but to observe, compare and co-ordinate facts in their 
relation to other facts and to previously ascertained causes. 
Fe ee 
TOLSTOY ON MARRIAGE. 


A PHILOSOPHY OF EXTINCTION. 





reverts to the subject of his much-discussed 

“Kreutzer Sonata,” and in a book on “The Sexual 
Question” elaborately expounds his theory of marriage and 
purity. A chapter from this book has been translated from 
the original for Le Revue (Paris,) and it sufficiently indi- 
cates the position defended in this volume. “Marriage,” 
Tolstoy declares, “is a sin, not a duty,” and the ideal of re- 
ligious and moral men should be its abolition—at the cost 
of the gradual disappearance of the human race. The book 
appears to be exceptionally frank and outspoken, and the 
author does not shrink from the logical conclusions of his 
premises. 

Here, for example, is one of his categorical statements, 
the translation having been made for the Literary Digest: 

“The whole question of sexual relationship is solved in 
one word—the God-fearing man, married or celibate, must 
always and under all circumstances be as chaste as possible. 

“Marriage is not a Christian institution. Christ did not 
marry, nor did any one of His disciples, and he never 
authorized it. Addressing men among whom there were 
married people, He told them not to put away their wives— 
that is, not to divorce them, as had been allowable under 
the Mosaic law; to some He distinctly said that it were bet- 
ter they did not marry, and He told all that the greatest sin 
was to regard a woman as an object of desire.” 

But thisis not all. Marriage is decidedly antichristian, 
Tolstoy asserts, for it turns men and women away from the 
only purpose of life, from their only duty—the realization 
of God’s will. The love of man for woman or of woman 
for man conflicts with brotherly love, the only love that is 
pure, unselfish, essential to true happiness. For those who 
earnestly desire to follow Christ’s teachings, Tolstoy draws 
the following moral and practical conclusions, after stating 
that Christianity in its ethical part holds up an /dea/ to be 
slowly approached, not a rigid set of rules to be obeyed 
once for all or disobeyed at one’s peril: 

1. Those who are firm and strong enough to overcome 
temptation and weakness should not marry at all, but re- 
main absolutely chaste. 

2. Those who cannot live up to this ideal of Christian con- 
duct should marry and be as chaste as possible—have few 
children, live with their wives, not as lovers, but as brothers 
with sisters; and they should educate their children prop- 
erly, discouraging marriage and training them for celibacy. 

3. The married should regard themselves as sinners, 
but as sinners whose fall is not irremediable, and who are 
still able to promote the Christian ideal within their mar- 
riage relation. 

The important thing, Tolstoy continues, is the point of 
view, and the chief trouble is that marriage has been re- 
garded as a blessing, if not as an actual sacrament. 

The prevailing conception, according to Tolstoy, is ab- 
surd as wellas wrong. He illustrates this by citing the 
novelists. At present, he says, “novels end with the mar- 
riage of the hero and the heroine. They ought to begin 
with it, and end with the separation of the hero and his 
wife—that is with their liberation. To write of the life of 
men and women and stop at the poiat of marriage is like 
telling of a voyage and suspending the recital when the 
traveler falls among brigands.” 

Men, Tolstoy admits, have tyrannized over women and 
held them in /ega/ subjection, but the effect has been dis- 
astrous tothe men. The women have exercised the subtle 
and effective power of passive resistance and have secured 
the real control of society. It is the women who rule, who 
determine the direction of our art, literature, politics and 
government. They mould public opinion,which is stronger 
than law and government. Their influence is based on 
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their attraction, and is essentially immoral and irreligious. 


They must be resisted and converted into comrades an: 
co-workers for Christ. 


et 
THE GAGE OF YOUTH. 





BY GELETT BURGESS. 





Thls is the introductory poem to a little book, with the title as 
above, issued by Small, Maynard & Co., Boston, There are not 
sixty pages in the book, but it is full of good verse, verse that 
clutches you, verse as grippy as Kipling’s. as tender as Steven- 
son’s, verse in confined forms, verses of manful thought and feel- 
ing, full of open air, red blood, laughter, courage, joy abounding, 
It is the right, true, firm, strong, good stuff of singing, and every 
poetry lover must cherish it, while he is certain to learn at least 
half a dozen of the poems by heart. 

ed 
OUTH’S in the saddle: hot play for him! 
Let them make way for him—Love, and old Time 
and grim Want! 

Hark to his vaunt: gaze at the gage he has cast. 
Who’ll win at last? 

God help him, what an array for him! 

Tremble and pray for him! Youth cannot die! 


Hope gives her favor: he fights for her— 

Long days and nights for her, pinning her scarf to 
his sleeve; 

Sans let or leave, breaking the guard of the foe, 
Gallantly, so 

Winning the tourney’s delights for her: 

Jesu, what sights for her! Youth cannot die! 


Want keeps the lists: there’s a thrust for him, 
Hate and distrust for him; Misery, Poverty, Care, 
Let them beware! Recreant, foul-hearted traitor, 
Youth’s strength is greater! 

Fiends of the Pit, how you lust for him! 

Quick, bite the dust for him! Youth cannot die! 


Time tries the joust; shall Youth flee for him, 

Armed cap-a-pie for him? Shudder at sight of his 
years? 

See how he jeers! The duel unequal is pitted, 

Youth is quick-witted; 

The shock of the charge is rare glee for him; 

Time, bend your knee forhim! Youth cannot die! 


Lightly comes Love: lets a glance at him, 

Swift as a lance at him! Memories, passionate, tender, 
Bid him surrender; this is a fight to the death, 

No time for breath! 

Ah! now Love has lost her last chance at him! 

Hope, look askance at him! Youth cannot die! 


eee 
THEATER IN THE MORNING. 





A NEW MEANS OF GRACE FOR THE DRAMA. 





drama now alive, has discovered a means of grace 

for the drama. It is simply that theaters be 
opened and plays enacted in the morning, not in the even- 
ing. He insists that the carrying out of such a scheme 
would result in something like a National drama. He is 
speaking of England, mmediately, but, of course, he has 
his weather eye upon the United States. The surest way 
to choke a nation’s capacity for artistic emotion in regard 
to the drama is to fix the time for playgoing after sunset— 
that is, after dinner or after high-tea, as the case may be. 
The surest way of fostering it would be to fix that time in 
the early morning—to make breakfast the preliminary 
tonic to drama, and lunch, assupper is, now, the anodyne. 
At present, we have to playgo either in the evening or in 
the afternoon. Neither time is propitious. In either of 
them the most artistic creature is not truly fit to cope with 
art. 

The morning always has been recognized as the time 
when the functions of the brain and the heart are best 
performed. In the morning all our faculties are agog. 
We are fresh from sleep. We come into the sordid world 
purged by our repose from it, with all that in us is divine 
and elemental restored to us, ascendant in us, fora little 
while. Our hearts, so slack when we went to sleep, so 
slack from the thrumming fingers of day, are tight-strung 
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again, now. Solemn or 
enchanting chords quiver from them. In fact, we can 
feel finely. And, just as our emotions are in proper trim, 
so are our brains. Wecerebrate clearly, cleanly,assimilating 
facts, detecting fallacies, at a glance. Weare as receptive as 
tiny children, yet, unlike them, able to reason from our 
learning. Like the shining day itself, we are young. In 
the afternoon, like the day, we are middle-aged already. 
The dust and dirt of actual life cling about us. We are 
tired, disillusioned, sedentary, looking back wistfully at 
the mistakes we have made, wishing, with I know not 
what of bitterness in our hearts, that we could live our lost 
morning over again. For, after lunch we cannot originate. 
We are still in possession of all our faculties, but we can- 
not make them do for us anything new. Ina word, we 
are middle aged. As the sun westers we become old men, 
and as it sinks we die. At dinner-time we are born again. 
But the new life that dinner gives us is a horribly inferior 
article in comparison with that new life which is the gift of 
generous sleep. A jolly life, if you will, yet hectic, 
treacherous, and, in its essence, gross. The glow of meats 
and wines and artificial lights recreate you after the 
lassitude produced by your day’s work. They make a man 
of you. But what kind of aman? Emotionally, a sensual- 
ist, and a sentimentalist, too. Intellectually, a windbag. 
You have the capacity for feeling, but only the grosser, 
with the sillier, human emotions find entry, coming in 
their gro-sest and silliest forms. You have (I addre s, of 
course, the average reader) the capacity for thinking, but 
you think only in rough outlines and lurid tones. You 
exaggerate, loquaciously. Your tongue runs away with 
you, and you enjoy the sensation. You enjoy the sound of 
your own voice. You are impatient of other voices, for 
you wish to give forth what is in you, and have no room to 
take in what comes from anyone else, dinner having 
robbed your brain of all its receptivity. It is in this 
aggressive, irreceptive mood of the brain, and in that gross 
mood of the heart, that you do habitually go to the play. 

What is the kind of play likeliest to satisfy such a 
spirit? The kind of play that makes no demands whatever 
on your intellect, while it appeals through false pathos to 
your sentimentalism, or through horse-play to your high 
spirits, or to your sensuality through a pretty chorus danc- 
ing to the sound of cheery little tunes. No wonder, then, 
since the managers of our theatres are mosfly wise in their 
generation, that drama, as an art-form, does not thrive 
among us. In France, in Germany, it thrives, despite 
evening performances, because the French and the Ger- 
mans are naturally artistic, and can, even after dinner, 
more or less apprehend and appreciate fine art. 
But it would thrive there far more fully if 
plays were acted in the morning, for the morn- 
ing isthe time when all human beings think and feel 
to the utmost of their capacity. Even as for transaction of 
important business, or for solemn rites of religion, the 
morning is everywhere recognized as the proper time, be- 
cause the requisite qualities of brain or heart are then un- 
tainted, so should the morning be recognized as also the 
ideal time for playgoing. 

Perhaps you have never seen a play performed in the 
morning. I happen to have seen many plays rehearsed so. 
And I assure you that I have always appreciated them— 
their goodness or their badness—far more keenly than 
when I have seen them, later, in the usual way. Draw on 
your own experience in other arts. You may once have 
heard, early in the morning, some fine familiar piece of 
music, and been thrilled by it with a thrill that it had never 
given you before, and have wondered, when next you heard 
it at some concert in afternoon or evening, that you could 
not recapture that ecstasy. Or, with tourist-like determina- 
ition to “do” thoroughly some foreign town in which you 
have found yourself, you may have gone early in the morn- 
ing to a picture gallery, and been enthralled there by some 
picture, which, in the afternoon, when you come back to 
see it, somehow disappointed you, not seeming quite so 
wonderful. The fault, believe me, was not in the picture, 
but in yourself—in the self that the day had been busily 
blunting and marring. Art does not reveal her secrets un- 
less you go to her asachild might go. And it is only in 
the morning that you are child-like. It it only then that 
your soul is fresh and free, worthy of the sacrament. 

In the morning, then, in the quite early morning, the 
theatres should be open, and inthe evening never. Imagine 
a musical comedy on which the curtain rose at 9 A. M. ! 
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How rightly we should be revolted by it, seeing it in its 
true colors, in all its grossness and inanity! Or imagine 
what, in these conditions, would become of other plays now 
confect for our maudlin pleasure! We should shift away 
all such trash very quickly, should we not? On the other 
hand, we should make a good deal of our masterpieces, 
we should cry out for more masterpieces, and 
our cry would be answered. In every theatre... 
Utopian, am I? Inthe morning the community is hard at 
work? Then let all the houses of business be closed in the 
morning and remain open in the evening. But we are still 
by way of being a business-like nation? And the morning, 
as I said, is the only proper time for business? Well, I ad- 
mit that you have posed me. But an idea is not the less 
serious because it cannot be realized. A dream is not the 
less true for unfulfilment. 


ett 
A LADY’S BATH IN PARIS. 





DOMESTIC ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES IN THE CITY 
OF LIGHT. 





stand it, that Paris refuses you, and that’s a bath. 

You can get it with your apartments if you are 
rich, just as you can have a maid to brush your hair or a 
valet to brush your clothes. But for just an ordinary human 
being to expect to have a bath near his room, and take one 
every morning, is an unheard of extravagance (says 
Geraldine Bonner, in her Argonaut correspondence.) In 
the house where I lived—a large apartment-house extend- 
ing round a court-yard—there was no such thing inthe 
whole building. Once Iwas ill and my hostesses were 
much concerned. They consulted over my case, and finally 
they arrived at a satisfactory mode of treatment. The 
prescription was simple: “Take a bath.” 

I demurred. I had learned how to take one in a basin 
the size of a tea-cup; but I did not think it was a perform- 
ance calculated to cure a bronchial cold. It was, perforce, 
slow, and the apartment was damp for the rest of the 
morning. 

The ladies smiled in an understanding way, and said: 
“Not that kind of a bath.” 

What kind of a bath then? I thought of a friend of 
mine who, on her arrival in Paris, had thoughtlessly ordered 
a bath, and some hours afterward, hearing a sound of bells 
in the street and a great cursing of angry men, looked out 
of the window and saw a donkey hung with bells drawing a 
cart, on the top of which stoodatintub, Then the men 
carried the tub upstairs and placed it on a sheet in the mid- 
dle of her room; then they went down stairs and returned, 
gasping, with buckets of hot and cold water. Then they 
spread a sheet for her on a chair; then they looked at the 
clock and said they would return in half an hour, and went 
away. While my friend was engaged in taking the bath 
all the people in the pension came and knocked on the door 
to inquire if she were ill. 

“No,” shouted the bather. 
I’m ill?” 

“Because you’re taking a bath,” came the answers 
through the door. 

If one puts the bath question aside, for cheap and com- 
fortable living Paris has the advantage not only over New 
York, but over every other large city in this country, and 
most other countries. The word thrift, as the French un- 
derstand it, is unknown tous. It has delightful meanings 
over there, that include comfort, and a sort of thought- 
ful elegance. Money is so plentiful with us, and 
opportunities to make money, that our times of the 
lean kine are looked upon as moments of temporary retire- 
ment, whence we emerge resplendent in a few years. So 
nobody tries very hard to combine small means and agree- 
able living. Our homes become a sort of over-night 
bivouac, and are marked by the casual discomfort that be- 
longs tothe life of those who are going to pick up their 
tents, like the Arabs, and silently steal away, as soon as they 
can get enough money. Builders don’t expend themselves 
on making beautiful and solid tenements for people who 
only want to stay in them a year or two, and then expect to 
move on to Fifth avenue. 

But in Paris you don’t expect to get much richer, and if 
you did you would save it up. So, living on a small scale 
is a science there. Those four and five-room apartments 
up under the chimney-pots are miracles of comfort and 
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practicability. Your kitchen is as big as an ordinary cup- 
board in this country, and your stove is of the dimensions 
of a self-respecting cake-tin. There is a place for broiling 
in which an Irish cook couldn’t grill a reed-bird, and 
whence your Parisian bonne will produce a dinner to make 
the angels weep because they were not asked. The bonne 
will do all the work and have her room in mysterious upper 
regions to where she retires when her day’s labor is over, 
and once in the magic circle of which she is quite outside 
your jurisdiction. You are not supposed to pry into this 
independent life under the roof, which is another instance 
of the French people’s graceful eluding of unsolvable 
problems. 

Here the surrounding world assists you in the practice 
of an unslumbering economy. The grocer will leave one 
egg in a paper-bag at your door every morning, and will 
not disgrace you by telling the scandalous circumstance in 
the quarter. The milkman will sell you a sou’s worth of 
milk in the bottom of a very tall bottle, and will not crush 
you with his scorn. The bonne will go forth unsolicited 
and buy fuel which she will carry up four flights of stairs 
in a bucket, and which consists of several fragments of 
wood, three briquettes, with a few nuggets of coal spread 
tastefully over the top. And having expended this to the 
greatest advantage in the concoction of fires, she will still 
continue totreat you with what you feel to be unmerited 
respect. It is a dizzying experience to the American, 
especially when combined with a series of startling dis- 
coveries—that the chimney draws; that the water-pipes 
don’t freeze; that you don’t hear a sound from next door, 
or the floor above; that, in short, you are really comfortable 
on an income that at home would mean a life of combat 
against the intrusions of wind and weather; baths that 
won’t empty; boilers that will burst; women that play the 
piano all morning; men that throw their boots across the 
room inthe middle of the night; and the imperious domin- 
ion of a haughty Irish lady just landed from Ellis Island. 

The bonne contributes a good deal to the comfort of 
bourgeois Paris housekeeping. The French housewives 
complain of her, just as the English do, but they don’t 
know when they are well off. They feel that she is grind- 
ing the faces of the poor when she gets her little percent- 
age onthe marketing. It is worth a good deal more than 
her percentage to be greeted by her invariable smile and 
word of gay good-humor. One of the most charming 
things in Paris is this smile with which the working class 
and the selling class meet their employer and their victim. 
If one could only make the Yankee saleslady and ser- 
vant understand that its value is above rubies in the domes- 
tic routine! Thesmile is one of the secrets of French 
mercantile success, especially with the Americans. They 
smile and we buy; and reasoning from this hypothesis it 
will be seen that their smile is worth many millions of dol- 
lars per annum. 

Personally, I am an ardent believer in the legend of 
French politeness. It is said to be a tradition bequeathed 
to his country by the Grand Monarque. He made polite- 
ness—not the frozen aplomb of the Anglo-Saxon, but a win- 
ning grace of manner—an obligation with his people. It 
was to be their sign among the nations. That it flourished 
under the monarchy we all have heard, for it was a prized 
monarchical institution. Then the republic came and al- 
most swept it from the land. Royalists will tell you it has 
gone from the face of France, extinct as the dodo and the 
grisette. But when we come from our own vast republic of 
imperious salesladies and regal domestics, it seems to us to 
be rife on every hand. Wedon’t at first know how to 
comport ourselves under its unaccustomed influence. “Oh, 
do tell this woman to stop smiling and being so polite,” a 
young American girl once said to me at a Parisian 
modiste’s, “I can’t tell her my dress is all wrong when 
she’s so hatefully amiable.” 

It is the women who possess this graciousness of man- 
ner. I don’t think the ordinary Frenchman has much to 
spare, even if he is aclerk in the Bon Marche, and going 
to get a percentage on his sales. The fact is, the average 
American man is so much more polite, agreeable, and con- 
siderate to the average woman, that all other men seem 
rough and indifferent by comparison. In this department, 
if in no other, the American man has norival. He is the 
best-mannered creaturein the world tothe casual human 
being—especially female human being—he brushes elbows 
with in the course of the day’s march. He doesn’t use 
half as many “Thank yous” as the French, or bow and 
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smile so much, but he will give himself trouble to open 
doors, to hail carriages, to get up and offer his seat in 
omnibuses, to help be-parceled women on to trains, and 
hold the baby while its mother helps off the rest of her off- 
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HOW CZOLGOSZ WILL DIE. 





BY ALEXANDER KENEALY. 





Monday morning. The first person to be elec- 
trocuted was aman named Kemmler. The New 
York newspapers, in defiance of the law, published full 
accounts of the death scene, some of them 20,000 words 
long, with graphic pictures of the criminal in the death 
chair. The accounts, written by men who had not seen 
the execution, but had received their facts from witnesses, 
were so horrible that the Legislature, convinced that truth 
could not be so revolting as fiction, at once passed a law 
admitting reporters to those mournful events. 
I have attended two electrocutions in Sing Sing Prison. 
Both culprits were physicians who had poisoned their 


C ZOLGOSZ will be executed, in all probability, next 


wives. 

The condemned men are kept in a separate building 
called the “death-house.” From the time of the sentence 
until the moment they are led out to death, they may be 
visited only by counsel and members of their family. In 
the death-house are a series of cages very much like those 
in which animals are kept in a “Zoo.” When one of the 
murderers is to be led out to die curtains are drawn down 
in front of the other cages, so that the prisoners may not 
see the ghastly procession. The door leading from the 
death-cells to the execution-chamber is never opened 
except for “business.” 

The spectators of the execution are conducted into the 
chamber and arranged on stools before the condemned 
man is brought in. The chamber is a light, airy, spacious, 
asphalted hall, that reminds one of a machine-room of a 
modern factory. There is nothing gruesome or death- 
like. 

The death chair itself is a wooden affair, with broad 
arms. There are straps for the neck, arms and legs. 
Above the chair hangs a metal rod for the current, and at 
the feet there is a movable electrode. The current passes 
through the body of the criminal from the head to the 
leg. 

Before the time set for the killing, a dynamo at the 
other end of the building has been got ready for starting- 
up. The crowd outside eagerly watches for the puffing 
steam in the engine-room. 

The electrician arranges his apparatus. There is a 
bank of electric lamps, which he rests upon the arms of 
the death chair. He signals to the dynamo room and the 
incandescent bulbs glow up, showing that everything is in 
perfect order. 

The warden of the prison makes a short address, 
asking the spectators to remain seated and maintain silence. 
There is a knock on the low door opening into the cells. It 
opens and the principal keeper, a cheerful, genial giant, 
comes in, aglow with healthy exeitement, and almost 
smiling. 

Behind him, shuffling and bent, as all the men were 
that I ever saw taken to execution, comes the prisoner. 
One of the legs of his trousers has been slit up as far as 
the knee, so that there may be a bare surface for the 
application of the current. 

The murderer is led to the chair. He sits down 
automatically. Three guards busy themselves with him, 
one strapping each leg, a tkird putting over his head a 
sort of combined helmet and mask, to which the electric 
wire is attached. 

The operation takes less than a minute. The electri- 
cian sees that all is ready, and gives a signal for the guards 
to step back. Then he gives another signal, and a convict 
concealed in a sort of sentry-box turns on the current. 

The body jumps as the current strikes it. Were it not 
strapped in the chair it might fly up, but the leather thongs 
hold it, and against these it creaks and strains. The face 
It has not even twitched as the man died. 
They could have 


does not move. 
His fingers are in an 
moved if pain were felt, but they do not. 

After the current has been on for many seconds it is 


odd position. 


The Mirror 


turned off. As the muscles relax the air comes from the 
lungs, and the sound is as if the dead man groaned. The 
prison physician, to make doubly sure, orders a second and 
then a third shock, though he announces that the man 
undoubtedly died at the first impact. 

As the strange thing sits there, motionless, it suggests 
to the excited imagination a weird sort of king on an odd 
kind of throne, with a fantastic crown. There is a silence 
and stillness that give a dignity to the dead. 

But soon all is bustle inthe room. The doctors have 
unbuttoned the coat of the corpse, and one after another 
they press their ears against its heart, which was stilled by 
the first wave of the volts. 

From behind a screen two men in convicts’ stripes 
carry an autopsy table and another table crowded with saws 
and scalpels, for the law says that a post-mortem shall be 
held immediately after the execution. This clause was 
put in at atime when the effect of the current was not so 
well known as it is now. It was intended not only that 
facts should be learned as to electric death, but that the 
death itself should be made certain by the surgeon’s 
knives, if a spark of life should remain. 

In the death cells the other condemned men have heard 
the noise and bustle of the execution, and are wondering 
whose turn it will be next. 
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PROMETHEUS. 





BY LOUIS A. ROBERTSON. 


As I have done, through many a day and night, 
Than let them wing their way into my brain 

And with their pinions beat out Reason’s light. 

For in the darkness of that hour I might 
Shake from my soul the links in which I’ve lain 
These many years; yea, better to remain 

Bound to my rock and let these vultures bite 
Each nerve to numbness; better that the clay 

Should wait for death on this hard, rocky bed, 

Than that a madman’s hand should send the soul, 
Soiled with a suicidal stain, to stray 

Ever in outer darkness, for, ’tis said, 

Such hapless spirits never find a goal. 
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BY JOHN GRITTON, 





éé OU don’t look happy, Mrs. Cameron.” 

Y “I am utterly wretched!” she answered. 

“Would it be considered impertiment if I ask 
you why?” 

Mrs. Cameron drew a pattern on the dusty path with the 
toe of asmart walking shoe before she made reply. 

“Well,” she said, slowly, “I believe I’ve told you a secret 
or two before.” 

“You have certainly told me one,” he replied, signifi- 
cantly. 

People sometimes doubted whether Madge Cameron’s 
exquisite complexion was entirely natural. There was no 
suspicion of rouge in the color that flooded her face at Mr. 
Carpendale’s remark. 

“That’s the one thing inthe world I want you to forget,” 
she said. 

“It’s the only thing in the world that is worth remem- 
bering,” was his answer. 

“In that case the secret I was going to tell you now can 
have no interest for you.” 

“Then we won’t have it told,” he returned, with unex- 
pected acquiescence. 

Kensington Gardens, on a sweet June day, is not the 
most unpleasant spot in the world. At least, so the happy 
doves thought as they billed and cooedin the branches over- 
head. 

“Mr. Carpendale—Archie,” said Mrs. 
length. 

“Mrs. Cameron—Madge,” he replied. 

“T want to confide in you.” 

He crossed one leg over the other, and leaned lazily 
back in the seat. 

“IT was quite aware you were dying todo it,” he ob- 
“Well, Iam prepared to ke sympathetic. Go on.” 


Cameron, at 


served, 


Mrs. Cameron shifted her sunshade slightly, and looked 
at him round the corner of it. 

“I have quarrelled with my husband,” she said, briefly, 

Mr. Carpendale shook off his laziness for the moment, 
and regarded her critically. 

“Seriously?” he questioned. 

“Very seriously,” she replied. 

“What about?” 

“O, never mind that. 
you help me?” 

“If you’ll tell me how,” he replied, lapsing into laziness 
again. 

For one second a very small hand in a delicately- 
tinted glove rested lightly on Archie Carpendale’s coat- 
sleeve. When it had been removed he carefully dusted 
with his handerchief the spot it had touched. 

“Perhaps you’d like a little Sanitas?” inquired the owner 
of the hand, with asperity. 

After consideration, Mr. Carpendale answered in the 
negative. 

“It does not matter much about my coat-sleeve, since | 
cannot apply Sanitas to my heart,” he observed. 

“To what there is left of it,” she corrected. 

“Exactly,” he agreed; “since I have known you I 
doubt whether there is more than a fragment remaining.” 

“Nor for years before that, Archibald Carpendale,” she 
said, emphasizing the words with her forefinger. 

“And you—had you ever a heart at all?” he inquired. 

“Once—I think I had—,” she answered, meditatively. 

“And where is it now?” 

She withdrew behind the shelter of the sunshade in 
silence. 

“Where is it now?” he repeated, leaning forward so as 
to render the screen useless. 

She laughed back at him, and the dimples at the corner 
of her mouth made themselves apparent. 
“I—am—not—going—to tell you. 

want to know how you can help me?” 

“Iam literally aching to hear!” he returned, pushing 
up the corner of the screen so that he could sit more com- 
fortably. 

Mrs. Cameron’s face became grave, and her tone serious. 

“I want to punish Jack,” she said, simply. 

“You may count on my warm co-operation.” 

“And so—” 

“Well?” 

“I want you to take me to the theatre to-night.” 

“I understand.” 

“And we’ll go and have supper together afterwards.” 

“And then—” 

“And then—O, Jack wi.l be tremendously, outrageously 
angry, and I shall have paid my debt.” 

Mr. Carpendale pulled his moustache with an uncertain 
air. “I will do this on one condition, Madge.” 

“Any condition you like; I am quite reckless!” she 
answered. 

“That you tell me the exact locality your heart has 
strayed at present.” 

Mrs. Cameron rose from the seat. 

“It is time I was going,” she said. 

He caught both her hands in his. 

“Tell me, Madge,” he whispered. 

She flashed one swift glance at him, then looked away. 

“O! Archie,” she said, “I—I needn’t tell you—you 
know already. It has always been in the same place since 
I first lost it.” 


What I want to know is—will 


Besides, don’t you 


Fad 

It was exactly half past twelve when the brougham con- 
taining Mrs. Cameron and Mr. Carpendale started home- 
wards. With an evening at St. James’ Theatre and a pro- 
longed supper at Prince’s the time had passed very 
pleasantly. The drive home would occupy a good hour 
more, and Madge observed with a little laugh that by the 
time they arrived Jack would probably be as angry as heart 
could desire. 

“You’ve been an awful good old thing,” she said, as she 
nestled back in her corner of the carriage, “and—if you 
like, you may take my glove off,” holding out her hand as 
she spoke. 

There were six buttons, and Carpendale made the 
task last as long as possible, his fingers resting caressingly 
on the soft, rounded arm. 

“Ts that all the reward I am to have!” he asked, still 
unsatisfied, 
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The Horse Show 
Really a Dress Show 














It may seem a perversion of a 
worthy event, but really the 
“noblest animal” is getting to be 
only a necessary incident of a 
Horse Show—In all the Eastern 
cities the event has come to be 
identified as an occasion for fine 
dressing. In line with this idea 
we ate making a special display 


of exciusive styles in Costumes, 


Suits, Outer Garments, Etc. 








Fine Millinery 
For the Horse Show 














Fine Millinery—the really at- 
tractive sort—is a work of art. 
A mere grouping of fine mate- 
tials does not make a swell Hat. 
There must be the dream of the 
artist’s brain, the touch of the 
artist’s hand. We make a point 
of selling Millinery of the sort 
that seems to merge with your 
face, hair and eyes and to be- 


come a very part of yourself, 




















The last button was undone, and the glove was slowly 
coming off. 

“Well—no,” returned Mrs. Cameron, consideringly, “if 
you are very good—I’ll give you leave—just while we are 
driving home—to hold my—” 

“I’ll be perfectly angelic,” he interrupted. 

“To hold my fan,” she concluded, slipping her fingers 
out of the glove, which she left in his hand. 

Mr. Carpendale leaned back in his corner and regarded 
his companion as steadily as was possible in the uncertain 
light. A gleam from a lamp as they passed showed traces 
of amusement in her face. 

“I have not the faintest ambition to do anything of the 
sort,” he said shortly. 

“T don’t call that remark at all angelic,” she returned. 
“I know plenty of men who would count it an inestimable 
privilege to be allowed to hold my fan.” 

“Are there plenty of men who would count it an 
inestimable privilege to be allowed to take you to the theatre 
purely for the pleasure of making your husband jealous?” 

She bent forward suddenly in the dusky light, and laid 
her ungloved hand on his. 

“No, Archie,” she said, softly; “but then you are a man 
in a thousand.” 

He laid his hand on her’s and drew a little nearer to her 
side. 

“Archie,” she went on, still softly, “it seems awfully 
long ago since that day I first met you on the pier at Scar- 
borough.” 

He made no answer. He was thinking less of her 
words than of the nearness of her presence and the soft 
touch of her hand. 

“T sometimes fancy,” she continued, “supposing—sup- 
posing I had never met Jack—or that Jack had been poor, 
like you—” 

“Yes!” he whispered, “what then, Madge?” 

“I might have made you happy, poor old boy.” 

Had she looked towards him, even in the semi-darkness, 
the whiteness of his face might have warned her; but she 
did not. 

He leaned still closer towards her. 

“Madge,” he said, in a low tense tone, “from what you 
said this afternoon—I ventured to hope—” 

“Yes?” still half-absently. 

“Perhaps, if your words this afternoon were true 

She looked at him, bewildered. 

“T don’t understand you; what words did I say?” 

“That your heart had been in the same place ever since 
yoo first lost it.” 


” 





“Certainly,” she answered. “Well?” 

“And that was three years ago at Scarborough.” 

She drew her hand from his. 

“O! dear no! How can you be so obtuse, Archie? 
You know perfectly well that I lost it when I first met Jack 
at Dover.” 


“Indeed!” “then I have been 


he remarked, dryly, 


under a slight misapprehension, and the man in whose 
keeping it now is—; 
“Is my husband, of course, Silly Billy! Who else 


should it be!” she returned, gaily. 

“Ah! yes, of course,” he agreed, more dryly still; “who 

else, indeed?” 
ad 

It cannot be said that Mrs. Cameron was exactly happy, 
as on reaching home, after saying good-bye to Mr. Carpen- 
dale, she waited for the maid to open the door. Now that 
the freak was over, the delinquent felt rather doubtful as to 
the wisdom of it, and apprehensive of what her lord and 
master might say or even do. 

“Where is the master, Bates?” she asked, as she stepped 
over the threshold. 

“The master has not been home, ma’am,” was the reply. 
“He sent a boy from the office to fetch his Gladstone bag, 
and to leave a note for you.” 

Mrs. Cameron heaved a sigh of relief; then taking the 
note she passed on upstairs. 

When comfortably settled in her dressing-gown in an 
easy chair she opened it. She little knew that that inno- 
cent-looking note was to bring about the great crisis of her 
life. 

Her husband had written in haste, and had put the 
wrong letter into the envelope addressed to her. It was as 
follows: —“DEAR LENA—I find I shall be able to run down 
to Brighton with you for three days. It is refreshing to 
callto mind that though, for prudential reasons, I am 
legally married to Madge, still, to all intents and purposes, 
you are my own little wife. I have written home to say I 
am called away on urgent business,- so be at the station in 
plenty of time, and we will catch the 7:30 train. 

“Yours as always, JACK CAMERON. 

The early dawn of the sweet summer morning found 
Mrs. Cameron a very wretched woman. Her eyes were 
swollen with weeping, and her face was drawn and hag- 
gard. She ordered her breakfast to be sent up to her in 
her own room, and kept the curtains drawn to hide the 
traces of grief from the prying eyes of her maid. 

As soon as it was possible she telegraphed to her dear- 
est friend to come and condole with and advise her, and 


the time dragged wearily on as she waited her arrival. It 
was about eleven o’clock when she heard the front door 
open and shut, then someone came up the stairs, tapped at 
her door, and entered in response to her “Come in.” 

Mrs. Cameron rose hastily from her seat, prepared to 
throw herself into her friend’s arms, her pent-up emotion 
bursting forth anew. 


“I’m so glad you’ve come,” she sobbed. “O, Hen- 


rietta——” 

Then she stopped, for it was not Henrietta, but Jack 
Cameron, her husband. 

He stepped forward to the window, and opened wide 
the curtains, then turned towards her; but as his eyes 
rested on her worn, haggard face, he started back with an 
exclamation of surprise. 

“What in the world is the matter, Madge?” he asked. 

She drew back, and looked at him indignantly. 

“You dare to ask me what is the matter, you vile, hate- 
ful wretch!” she gasped. 

He came to her side, and put his arm around her. 

“Have you got brain fever, little woman?” he said. 
“There is certainly something amiss.” 

His absolute coolness simply deprived her of the power 
of speech. She took his letter of the previous night from 
the table, and put it in his hand without note or comment.” 

He took it with a smile, then he looked full into 
her eyes. “Did you believe it, Madge?” he asked, 
tenderly. 

Her flushed, tear-stained face and heaving bosom were 
sufficient answer. He drew her closer to him, and kissed 
her on her forehead, her cheek, her lips. 

“Darling,” he whispered, “you put your letter to Hen- 
rietta, telling of the scheme in regard to Carpendale, in 
the envelope addressed to me at the office.” 

“Well?” she questioned. 

“Then, in order to be even with you, I concocted a 
scheme of my own.” 

She laid her cheek against his, and rubbed it softly up 
and down. 

“And your letter was all a lie?” she breathed. 

“It was a lie, sweetheart.” 


Her arm stole round his neck. “O, Jack, I am so 
sorry,” she cried. 

“Sorry-—that it was a lie?” 

She laughed as she kissed him. Five minutes before 


she had thought she would never laugh again. 


’ ” 


“No, silly boy,” she said; “sorry that I ever 
But he did not permit ker to finish her confession, for 


the words were smothered before they left her lips. 
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MUSIC. 
MORE NEWS OF THE COMING SEASON. 

The Union Musical Club offers an unim- 

peachable programme. Schumann-Heink, 
in recital, the Kneisel Quartette, Mrs Cros- 
bie Adams in a piano-illumined lecture on 
“Parsifal,” are among the pleasant events 
The first artist’s recital will in- 
troduce Mr. Herbert Witherspoon, basso, 
assisted by an instrumentalist. At the first 
club concert Mrs. Lilian Apel Emery, pianist, 
will be heard, assisted by club vocalists. 
Miss Jessie Ringen gives a song recital for 
the club during the season, and will also be 
the principal soloist at the “Lenten concert” 
given annually by the choral department of 
the club, under the direction of Mrs. Cora 
D. Rohland. At this concert Brahm’s 
“Rhapsody,” heard for the first time in St. 
Louis at the Federation of Music Clubs, will 
be repeated. Liszt’s 13th Psalm will also 
form a part of the programme. This con- 
cert will take place at the Church of the 
Messiah, the five club concerts and the 
artist’s recitals will be given at Memorial Hall 
as heretofore. The Club has changed its 
meeting day to Tuesday, as counter attractions 
on Saturday interfered with the attendance 
last season. A new choral society in the 
field is the “World’s Fair Chorus.” Frederick 
Fischer is the conductor and H. E. Rice is 
the organizer and manager. The new society 
numbers five hundred voices and will give 
two or more concerts at the Odeon during 
the season. Short choral works with piano 
accompaniment will be given and competent 
soloists will be engaged to assist. 

Mrs. Lillian Apel Emery, a pianist new to 
St. Louis, but who has appeared with marked 
success in Paris, London and New York, 
will be heard in recital at the Odeon next 
month. Mrs. Emery is an exponent of 
Leschetizky’s method, having spent several 
years in study with the celebrated teacher in 
Vienna, and will devote herself to teaching 
and concert work in St. Louis this year. 

Homer Moore gives a song recital for the 
benefit of the Isabel Crow Kindergarten “As- 
sociation on the evening of November 5th. 
The affair premises to be an event, socially 
and musically as well. Miss Marie Peug- 
net has arranged the program and Mrs. 
Bryson will look after the comfort of the 
audience. Mrs. Van Blarcom has given the 
use of her house for the occasion and the 
recital will take place in her drawing room. 
Mr. Moore’s program includes a group of 
songs by American composers, a group of 
German songs, old English songs and oper- 
atic numbers. Miss Lulu Kunkel, violin- 
ist, will assist. 


promised. 
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NEW MUSIC. 





Breitkopf and Haertel of Leipzig send the 
following: “Three Mythological Scenes” 
for pianoforte by E. R. Kroeger. This is a 
fine edition of a fine set of new piano pieces. 

No. 1, dedicated to Berenice Crumb of 
St. Louis, is entitled “Arion.” It has a 
broad swinging melody, combined with 
modern harmonization of the richest sort. 
The second theme is rather voluptuous in 
character with considerable treatment in 
various keys. A cadenza in the middle is 
intended to portray the casting of Arion in- 
to the sea. The close is very broad. 

No. 2, entitled “The Waters of Lethe,” is 
dedicated to Leopold Godowsky. From be- 


ginning to end this composition has a flowing 
movement for the left hand, with a swing- 
ing right hand part moving inthirds. Oc- 


casionally a very quiet movement enters, as 
if to protray the oblivion desired by those 
who seek the river Lethe. 

No. 3, dedicated to Wilson G. Smith, is 
called “Ixion.” The mythological story of 
Ixion is a well-known one. There is much 
movement and modern pianoforte figura- 
tion in this composition which works up to 
a good climax. 

A “Scherzo” op. 45 is full of strength 
and virility, with a strong rythmical swing. 
The middle part is quite oriental. A bril- 
liant octave passage makes a striking finish 
to the piece. 
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LAURELS FOR LOWENSTEIN. 

Now that the Charter Amendments have 
been carried—pregnant as they are with un- 
limited possibilities for St. Louis—it is in- 
teresting to recall the fact that the move- 
ment that resulted in their submission to the 
people was started by a newspaper man, 
Major Lowenstein, of the Star. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the amend- 
ments proposed during Ziegenhein’s ad- 
ministration were buried under an avalanche 
of negative ballots, the Major felt that it 
was necessary to do something to lift St. 
Louis out of its rags and filth. 

It was then within thirty days of the 
meeting of the State legislature and he 
knew that if the Charter was to be 
amended and the State Constitution changed 
no time was to be lost. 

He asked Mayor Ziegenhein to appoint a 
nonpartisan commission of citizens to pre- 
pare the amendments. The mayor, still 
bitter over the defeat he had suffered, 
absolutely refused to do so, but agreed to 
support the movement, if all the newspapers 
would join in it and give it their unanimous 
indorsement. 

It required the exercise of considerable 
finesse to get the newspapers in line, as the 
Republic and Post-Dispatch had fought the 
Ziegenhein amendments savagely, but at 
last the Major secured the necessary signa- 
tures to the call he had prepared and then 
followed the meeting of December 11th, at 
the Mercantile Club, when the non-Partisan 
Commission was created. 

se Ft 
TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All 
druggists refund the money if it fails to cure. 
E. W. Grove’s signature is on each box. 25c. 
et 
A NEW CLUB. 





The Normandie Park Club, which was 
organized two weeks ago, has leased from 
Mr. J. B. C. Lucas one hundred acres of 
beautiful meadow and woodland on the St. 
Charles Rock Road, where has been opened 
a temporary nine-hole golf course for the 
benefit and pleasure of its members and 
friends during the autumn and, when the 
weather permits, winter. The club-house 
and lockers will be in readiness for the use 
of the members by the end of the month. 
Mr. Lucas’ place is admirably adapted for 
the “links,” it having been grazed over for 
years. The turf is deep rooted, springy tothe 
feet and full of life. Another advantage is 
that the new “links” are but fifty-five min- 
utes’ ride from Fourth street on either the 
Olive “Through” cars or the Suburban road. 
This enterprising club should be given the 
hearty co-operation of all admirers of the 
interesting game, golf. 
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Fine diamonds, Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
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Every Wrinkle of Fashion 
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HORSE SHOW 


OPERA GLASSES, 
LORGNETTES, 


LASSO GUARD EYE GLASSES, 


NEXT WEEK. 
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SHUR-ON EYE GLASSES, 
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Opp. BARR’S. 
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A rural correspondent of the Portsmouth 
(N. H.) Times sent to his paper this intel- 
ligible account of a local episode: 

“A man killed a dog belonging to another 
man. The son of the man whose dog was 
killed proceeded to whip the man who killed 
the dog of the man he was the son of. The 
man, who was the son of the man whose dog 
was killed, was arrested on complaint of the 
man who was assaulted by the son of the man 
whose dog the man who was assaulted had 
killed.” —Long Island Breeze. 


et 
Mr. Wm. Walsh, founder of the Merrick, 
Walsh & Phelps Jewelry Co., desires to in- 
form his friends that he is now connected 
with the J. Bolland Jewelry Co., Mercantile 
Club Building, 7th and Locust streets. 
et Ft Ft 
“The Duke,” said the European gentle- 
man, “belongs to one of the most eminent 
and influential families of our time.” “In- 





deed!” responded the American millionaire, 
with interest; "who is his father-in-law?”— 
Washing ton Star. 
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Awarded First Prize 
Paris Exposition 1900. 





Sold by First-Class Stove Merchants everywhere. 
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Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 

Miss E. R. West will pass the winter in the 
Bermudas. 

Mr. and Mrs 
from Kurope. 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Brown are at the Kansas 
City horse show, 

Mr. and Mrs EK. L.. Adreon, Jr., have returned 
from their bridal tour. 

Mrs. John Dyer has returned to town from her 
country place near Pevely. 

Mrs. EK. M. Gould, has been entertaining Mrs, 
E. Flippen, of Dallas, Tex. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Waterworth are in their 
new home, 950 Laurel avenue. 

Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Mackay, Jr., have re- 
tnrned from the Coast of Maine. 

Mr. and Mrs, Wallace Delafield are in their 
new home in Westminster place. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Campbell are entertain- 
ing Miss Hallie Pitcher, of Joplin. 

Mrs. M. F. Scanlan and Mrs. Marie Scanlan 
have returned from Magnolia Beach. 

Mrs. Lewis Chapman and her daughter, Mrs. 
Albert Cassell, areat Roxbury, Mass. 
Miss Queen Rumsey returned 
Monday from the Buffalo Exposition. 

Mrs. R. N. Poulin has gone to Manila, P. I., 
to visit her daughter, Mrs. Ola W. Bell. 

Mrs. Dimple Dyas, and her parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. R. J. Dyas, are in Los Angeles, Cal. 

Mrs. Moses Rumsey is entertaining her sister 
and brother inlaw, Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Wann. 

Mr. B. F. Hobart and his daughter, Mrs. 
James Robinson, have returned from Kurope. 

Mrs. George S. Case and Miss Eleanor Case, 
returned on Tuesday. from Asheville, N. C. 

Mrs. M. S. Beach of Washington boulevard, 
has returned from Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin, 


A. W. Benedict have returned 


home on 


Mrs. G. N. ‘Behr, accompanied by Miss 
Gladys Behr, have returned from Sea Girt, 
N. Y¥. 


Mrs. Julius Walsh and her family have taken 
apartments this winter at the Grand Avenue 
Hotel. 

Mrs. ‘Laura Garesche is entertaining her 
grand-daughter, Mrs. Vincent de Messemy, of 
Chicago, 

Miss Virginia Richardson has returned from a 
visit to her sister, Mrs. D. A. Merriman, of 
Chicago. 

Col. and Mrs. J. G. Kelley, are entertaining 
their daughter, Mrs. William Eberly, of Salt 
Lake City. 

Mr, and Mrs. J. B. C. Lucas have come in from 
Normandy, to their town house, 4445 West Pine 
boulevard, 

Mrs, lL. M. Rumsey, accompanied by her 
daughter, Miss Evadne Rumsey, has returned 
from Europe. : 

Judge and Mrs. Samuel Treat, and grand- 
daughter, Miss Clara Jennings, have returned 
from the Kast. 

Mrs. R. Lee McCulloch, wife of Adj. General 
M’Culloch of Montana is the guest of her parents, 
Dr. and Mrs. D. D. Miles. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton Daughaday are en- 
tertaining their daughter. Mrs, George Hunt- 
ington Webster, of Chicago. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Walker have returned 
from Kennebunkport, Maine. Mr.and Mrs. D. 
D. Walker have also returned. 

Mrs. James Green sailed for America, Monday, 
accompanied by Mr. Green and her daughter 
and son-in-law, Mr.and Mrs. Walter Duke. 

Miss Laura Garesche and Mr, Chester White 
were married last Wednesday, in Chicago, at the 
home of their cousins, Mr. and Mrs. Vincent de 
Messemy. 

Mr. and Mrs, B. F, Givens will leave this week 
for Evansville, Ind., to attend the marriage of 
Miss Emma Howell and Mr. Cox of St. 
Louis, on Wednesday. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ephron Catlin, of Vandeventer 
place, will give a large reception and ball at 
Mahlers Hall, on November 30th, in honor of 
their daughter, Miss Emily Catlin. 

The Acephalous Euchre Club held its first 
meeting this year, Tuesday afternoon, at the 
residence of Mrs. Thomas Rodgers. The club 
will meet once a fortnight during the winter at 
the homes of different members. This is its 
third year. 

One of the events of the early fall season, will 
be the coming out entertainment which will be 
giyen by Mr. and Mrs. W.G. Chappell, for their 
daughter, Miss Louise Garrison Chappell, at the 
Odeon, Nov. 14th. The reception will be 
followed by a ball. 

Rev. Dr. aud Mrs. J. W. Lee have announced 
the engagement of their son, Mr. Loy Ledbetter 

I.22, of New York, to Miss Cornelia Bartlett 


Bigelow, of St. Paul, Minn., who has frequently 
visited Miss Evadne Rumsey and Miss Bertha 
Semple. Miss Bigelow is the daughter of the 
late Chief Justice Bigelow of Minnesota. She is 
now visiting her sister, Mrs. Ethan Allen of 
New York. Mr. Lee has resided in New York 
for several years, The wedding will take place 
in St. Paul, November 20th. Mr. Will Price of 
this city will serve Mr. Lee as best man. 


et St 
Pat Crowe wears Swope’s shoes. That is 
why hetravels with such facility as to defy 
capture. Aman in any lineina pair of 
Swope’s shoes can walk away from all 
trouble or competition. Swope’s shoes are 
easy. They are shoes that wear well and 
keep their shape. They are the best in 
every way. Swope’s is at 311 North Broad- 
way, St. Louis, U. S. A. 
se et 


THE HORSE SHOW. 





The St. Louis Horse Show Association’s 
annual show will be held the week of 
October 28th, at the Coliseum. It is said 
the number of entries is the largest ever 
received. The management, as yet, has not 
announced the specialties of the programme, 
but it is safe to predict that the usual 
tandem, tally-ho, runabout and other con- 
tests, too numerous to mention, will be some- 
thing quite out of the ordinary. We are, 
however, assured that the steeds will be of 
the best and bluest of blood the country 
affords. On the promenade, it is expected, 
the ladies will be seen arrayed in costumes 
whose sumptuous elegance will exceed any- 
thing ever seen in St. Louis. The public 
should turn out handsomely, if for no other 
reason, in recognition of the public spirit of 
men like Bert Walker, David Calhoun, 
Lacey Crawford and others, who have put 
up their money, and given their time and 
labor to the Horse Show in the face of dis- 
couraging public apathy. The Horse Show 
will unquestionably be the best ever held in 
St. Louis, and it should be attended by 
everybody who is anybody, on the principle 
of standing by the good thing: 

ee 
Stops the Cough 
aud works off the Cold. 
Laxative Bromo-Quinine Tablets cure a cold 
inone day. Nocure, No pay. Price 25 cents. 


ze se 
INTRODUCTIONS IN MILWAUKEE 


The teacher of an intermediate grade in 
the Third ward school was “showing off” 
her pupils before a number of visitors. 

The spelling class was on the floor, and 
one small, red-headed boy was given the 
word “introduction.” 

He paused, twisted his lips, stared, and 
then in a faltering way spelled it correctly, 
and seemed rather surprised that he had 
done it. 

“Do you know what that word means?” 
asked the teacher. 

“No’m.” 

“What? You don’t know what introduc- 
tion means?” 

"N’m.” 

“Well, now, I’ll explain it to you. 
your mother ever have callers?” 

"VYes’m. ” 

“Well, now, suppose that two ladies came 
to call on your mother. Your mother knows 
one of the ladies, but doesn’t know the other. 
She has never seen the lady and doesn’t 
even know hername. Now, how would she 
become acquainted with this lady and find 
out her name?” 

“She’d send me out for a can of beer.” 

As that was the correct answer, tae 
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Mail Orders Filled Promptly. 
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standard of quality. 


which Silver is used. 
Solid Silver Bon Bon Spoons 


Solid Silver Jelly Spoons 
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‘“*On BROADWAY, Cor. Locust St.’’ 


A notable display, offering the widest range of choice 
goods at the most favorable prices consistent with our 


Our display embraces, in multi- 
plicity of design, every article of table service for 


Solid Silver Sugar Tongs.......... .......... 





eens $1.75 to $6.50 
$1.75 to $8.00 
$300to $8.00 
eh las, $3.50 to $25.00 


Solid Silver Bon Bon Dishes ... 
Solid Silver Water Pitchers ..... 
Solid Silver Tea Sets............... 


ean Serr $38.00 to $300.00 
Saba $100.00 to $1000.00 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 


MERMOD & JACCARD’S, 
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teacher had nothing further to say.—WMil- 
waukee Sentinel. 
zee 


The GRANVILLE, a new family Hotel, on 
Grand Avenue and Vandeventer Place,con- 
ducted onthe American plan, by Mr. Bassett 
Henderson, is a very desirable place to pass 
the winter. 

et 


THE PROFESSOR’S STORY. 


Atarecent dinner given in honor of a 
certain man of letters, Mr. Hamilton Wright 
Mabie, who was one of the speakers of the 
evening, said, in the course of his remarks, 
that a pessimist might be defined as a per- 
son who has the choice between two evils, 
and selects both. A Columbia student, who 
happened to attend the dinner, sat, the next 
morning, under Professor Brander Matthews, 
who delivered a characteristic lecture, with 
statistics, on everything in general. During 
the lecture Mr. Matthews remarked, with 
the air of a man conscious of tossing off an 
original jewel of epigrammatic wisdom, 
“You know, gentlemen, we may define a 
pessimist as a man who has the choice be- 
tween two evils and takes both.” 

The student, who was certain that Mr. 
Matthews had not been present the evening 
before, looked the professor up at the con- 
clusion of the lecture, saying: 

“Your definition of a pessimist struck me 


forcibly, but Iheard Mr. Mabie give the 
same one last night.” 

“Is that so?” replied 
suavely. “He forestalled me by half a day 
then. We both heard it from Mark Twain 
two evenings ago.”—New York Sun. 


Mr. Matthews 





Mrs. LEILA Woops, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER, 
ROOM 3 HENNEMAN HALL, 
3723 OLIVE STREET, 


St. Louis and New York References. 





Olivia Bidg, of L’Alliance 
1023 N.Grand sve. FRENCH SCHOOL Francals. 

Nation. Assoc, subsidized by the French Goy- 
ernment, Class and private lessons. Only place 
to learn French and Parisian customs. 





After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or tae St. Nicholas Hotel 


hac been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its 
appointments, its superior cuisine 
and service and refined patronage. 





ADDRESS 


choen *S THE ODEON 
Orchestra saimer & werers. 


Latest Popular Music. Phone: Lindell 1220 
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WRITE FOR CATALOGUE, 


Are right in Style, Quality and Price, 
50c to $40.00. 
STORE AND FACTORY, 


BETWEEN BROADWAY AND SIXTH ST. 


519 Locust. 
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QUEEN MARY’S FACE. 





To the Editor of the Mirror 

Do you not think that the enclosed clipping 
from the London Academy is infamously yile, 
and can you not refute its assertions concerning 
the beautiful Queen of Scots? 

Eugenia, 

St. Louris. October 15th. 

The clipping from the London Academy is 
as follows: 
* Mary’s face is, in all her portraits, above all, 
the face of a woman capable of retaining many 
secrets. It israther a cruel face, and that of a 
creature who would never be wholly what she 
seemed. At the same time it is intellectual, 
artistic and of an astounding subtlety—a subtlety 
so extreme, indeed, that it is doubtful whether 
even she ever quite understood her own charac- 
ter or its consequences. 

The oval of her face is delicately voluptuous. 
There is no firm outline of jaw to give strength 
or decision. Her nose is too long and too pointed, 
with a downward tendency at the end, expres- 
sive of a certain grim insensibility, Her chin is 
slightly oversmall, her forehead slightly to 
high and too large. Coolness, self-possession 
and a rather exceptional mental capacity might 
be expected from the upper part of the counte- 
nance, but the little chin—it is said to have been 
slightly dimpled—reveals, more than anything, 
a desire to be loved much and often, to be loved 
sub rosa sooner than not at all. 

As for the eyes, it is impossible conscientiously 
to regard them as either spiritual or candid, For 
that matter they are not even beautifal, though 
they are incontestably attractive. Dangerously 
so, even, because there is no fathomable end to 
their expression. But in nearly all portraits 
they are small and sly, with a certain pitiless 
tranquility, and an undesirable habit of lookiug 
sideways. Her mouth is small, fascinating, with 
a full underlip; supremely, again, the mouth of 
a woman with a liking for kisses, though the 
manner in which the upper lip closes over the 
lower discloses also an immense capacity for 
self-suppression. ‘The eyebrows are refined and 
delicate, the hair exquisite and full of delightful 
emotionability. 

The Editor of the MIRROR never saw the 
face of Mary Queen of Scots. In all por- 
traits of her he has seen he found only the 
absence of anything that would account for 
the devotion and passion she inspired. There 
have been descriptions of her face as raptur- 
ous, almost pious in fact, as the quotation 
above is deprecatory and antipathetic. Still 
the above is not so bad. Cesare Lombroso 
has said that Mary’s face, as shown in her 
portraits, is that of a criminal degenerate, 
and there is a tale of an old detective stand- 
ng before her picture in a London gallery, 
quite ignorant of her name or history, and 
saying: “There’s a bad’un!” Those who 
wrote about Mary contemporaneously agreed 
as to her beauty, but they were not physiog- 
nomists and didn’t try to read her character. 
She may have been beautiful as they say, 
but she wasn’t much luck to any one who 
had anything to do with her. She looks 
neither innocent nor guilty, so far as the 
present writer would presume to interpret 
her face’s meaning. As to the analysis of 
the face by the writer in the Academy, the 
present commentator would say that it seems 
“faked up,” as the actor folks would say, on 
the basis of Walter Pater’s rhapsody on the 
“Mona Lisa,” of Da Vinci, a beautiful piece 
of writing, but absolutely incomprehensible 
to any one looking at even the best repro- 
ductions of “La Joconde,” and equally so, 
he has been told, to many people who have 
viewed that smile in the original painting. 
The Academy writer reads or writes nothing 
into her face that is not deducible from her 
deeds and character, whether for good or ill. 
The face may seem villainously beautiful to 
those who deem Mary to have been infam- 


FAUST & SONS. 
Oyster and Restaurant Co. 


The Mirror 
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ous, while, doubtless, it istransfigured with a 
holy glory and piety to those who think she 
is entitled to canonization as a saint. About 
all that the world will ever agree upon as to 
Mary Queen of Scots is that she had a 
miraculous faculty of making men love her 
to their own, and, finally, to her own undo- 
ing. The finest portraiture of Mary Queen 
of Scots in all literature, to my thinking, is 
that which one may piece together from the 
cyc'e of plays by Mr. Swinburne in which 
she moves. She is not “good” in that por- 
traiture. She has, as he has said, elsewhere, 
of another, “a mind of many colors, and a 
mouth of many tunes and kisses.” Enig- 
matically, too, he declares, in a song from 
the triology, that she was “something more 
than innocent.” It is doubtful if Mr. Swin- 
burne, with his peculiar penchants, could 
love Mary as he does if he thought she were 
wholly virtuous or anything but an avatar of 
Venus, his “Lady of Pain” or Faustine. 
Mary was, in the opinion of several fine 
spirits, worth dying for, and she was great 
enough in her power of inspiring loyalty to 
force her great rival to put her out of the 
way. She certainly possessed intellect and 
she was not without will. And whatever 
she may have looked like, or may have been, 
she was at least great enough to make her 
name as immortal as Love and Sin and Pain 


themselves. W. M. R. 
eet Se 


FOR CLEANER FOOTBALL. 





The Washington University Athletic 
Association makes the announcement that 
arrangements have been made to play foot- 
ball with the following collegiate institutions: 
Oct. 17th with Kansas City Medical; Oct. 
26th with Lake Forest University; Nov. 2nd 
with Vanderbilt University; Nov. 9:h with 
Drake University, and Nov. 16th with 
University of Kentucky. The above games 
are to be played in St. Louis on the associa- 
tion’s own grounds. So far, only two en- 
gagements have been made away from home, 
one to be played Oct. 12th with the Cham- 
paign University of Illinois, the other on 
Nov. 23rd with the Rolla School of Mines. 
The club has recently engaged the services 
of an accomplished coach in the person of 
Mr. Gordon Clark, Ph. B., of Omaha, and 
has also employed Mr. Thomas Aitkin, an 
experienced and skillful trainer, to care for 
the men during practice and in matches. 
Hitherto the club has defrayed its numerous 
expenses, with the liberal assistance of its 
members, from “gate receipts” but this year 
the management requests that each and 
every alumnus be a trifle more liberal so thet 
progress may be made in the direction of 
abolishing the gate fee altogether. The 
University management wishes to get as far 
away as possible from everything that savors 
of professionalism, believing that “no amount 
of won games is half so precious as a record 
for fair play and honorable dealing.” An 
appeal is made, therefore, that the association 
be accorded the enthusiastic endorsement, in 
all its undertakings, of all the Washington 
University alumni. 

Fe Ft 

Mr. Chas A. Waugh, thirty years with the 
E. Jaccard Jewelry Co., has installed and 
is now in charge of an up-to-date stationery 
department at J. Bolland Jewelry Co., Mer- 
cantile Club Building, 7th and Locust streets. 
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Anniversary Clock 


A. KURTZEBORN 
& SONS, 
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310 North Sixth St. 
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RESTAURANT 
FORSTER HOTEL COMPANY. 


THE WEST END HOTEL, 


Vandeventer Avenue and West Belle Place. 
Absolutely Fire-Proof. .* Strictly High Class. .* Both Plans. 


AND GRILL 


ROOM. 
DAVID LAUBER, Manager. 
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New Family Hotel « European and American @ Cafe. 
STRICTLY FIRST CLASS. 


FRANK M. WHITE, Manager. 


Corner King’s Highway and 
McPherson Avenue. 


Opened September 25th. 











° Furnishes superior 
¥ -| instruction in Draw- 
ing, Modeling, Paint- 
ing,Artistic Anatomy, 
Perspective, Composi- 
tion, Architectural 
and Mechanical Draw- 
ing,Decorative Design 
and Applied Art. 
Advancement of each 
student depends sole- 
ly on the degree of 
proficiency; all in- 
struction is indivia- 
ual. The Artists connec- 
ted with the school as 
teachers have received 
their training in the Art 
= : Schools of Europe. 

Students may enroll at any time. 
26rnH Yrar Opens Sept. 23, 1901. 

For illustrated circulars address 

HALSEY C. IVES, DIRECTOR, 
St. Louis School of Fine Arts, St. Louis, Mo. 





St. Louis School of Fine Arts 
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Brunette Complexion Powder is 
the color of brown skin; it re- 
moves freckles and keeps the 
skin soft. Sample free. 

J. A. Pozzoni. St. Louis, Mo. 


Delmar Garden. 


PLACES. 


Chemical Cleaning Wor 


MILLS @ AVERILL, 
Broadway and Pine. 
BELL MAIN 2197. 
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KINLOCH B 517. 


Send a postal or telephone and we 
will call at your house for garments 
and return them to you promptly. 
Suits chemically cleaned and pressed, 
$2.00; trousers, 50c. Repairing and 
dyeing done at moderate charges. 


Full Dress Suits to Rent for $2.50. 
ee ee al 


Coal, 1Oc. 


Choice family coal, all nice, large lumps, fre« 
from slack and slate, prepared especially fo: 
household use, only 10c per bu. this week, de 
livered; worth 12c. Full Weight Coal Co., 625 
Olive street; phone B 1720. 





COMPLETE OUTFIT of @ | 
PRINTED STATIONERY 


Consisting of 100 Cards, 100 Note Heads and 100 


Envelopes, all good quality, with name, address, 
etc., neatly printed on all, for $1, delivered free 
of extra pened anywhere. Send for Samples 
Agents wanted, 100 Calling Cards 35c. 

Thos. P. Smith & Co , 105 S. Seventh St., St. Louis, Mo 


, 
M’DOWELL COLLEGE, 
1824 OLIVE ST. 

Ladies, before learning tailoring and fine dress- 
making, call and examine our system. ‘The best 
and easiest to learn. Under entirely new man 
agemeut, Kvening classes, Tuesday, Wednesda) 
and Friday. W. F. HUNSTOCK, Manager. 





Fulton Market, 412-414-416 Elm Street. 


Wholesale Department, 414-416 Elm Street. 


VIZ: 


Restaurant and Cafe, Broadway and Elm Street 


Exposition Cafe, Exposition Building. 
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NEW BOOKS. 





“Teddy: Her Daughter,” a story for 
children, by Anna Chapin Ray, is a decid- 
edly sweet and wholesome one. Betty, the 
central figure in whom all young readers 
will find a charming friend, is a lovable girl, 
whose appeal to the better part of one’s 
nature is quite irresistible. Miss Ray’s 
stories have that religious tone to them which 
characterized Louisa M. Alcott’s books, are 
equally as entertaining, and will, doubtless, 
become as popular. (Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston, Mass. Price $1.20.) 

ws 

A story of love and war, of designing 
intrigue and thrilling incident, is interestingly 
told in Mr. H. S. Canfield’s latest novel, “A 
Paladin in Khaki.” If wide range is to 
count for anything, the author has certainly 
covered enough territory to gratify the most 
exacting. First the reader is introduced 
into the most cultured and exclusive of 
Chicago’s aristocratic society circles, thence 
to a remote town in Wyoming, where scenes 
of debauchery and vice are graphically de- 
picted, then to New York for the nonce and 
across the country to California; to Cuba 
with the Roosevelt Rough Riders, with the 
final terminus, the starting place, Chicago. 
The story inthe main is well told and, to 
those who enjoy the melodramatic, well 
worth the perusal. (Jamieson-Higgins Co., 
Chicago, Ill.) 

wt 

“Antonia,” by Jessie Van Zile Belden, 
tells of the early history and settlement of 
New York, Albany, and places adjacent 
thereto; of the terrible times with the 
Indians and of the rugged, hazardous life of 
the frontiersman. The story is told in the 
first person, the hero the narrator, which, 
in a way, spoils the effect. He, Johannes 
van Blerckom, is not a wholly admirable 
character, for, though so brave in warfare, 
a look from the woman he adores renders 
kim a weak, faltering, abashed creature for 
whom no woman of spirit would care. 
There is really little or nothing to the book, 
and, aside from its historical interest, is not 
worth the reading. (L. C. Page & Co., 
Boston, Mass. ) 

Fe se 

Solid gold watches, gold filled watches, 
gun metal watches, nickel watches, chat- 
elaine watches for ladies, at Mermod & 
Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 
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THE BREAKING OF WILLS. 





A man named Benoist, dying some years 
ago, left his fortune to a numberof charities 
chiefly of a Roman Catholic educational 
character. His relatives recently success- 
fully contested the will, in a Kansas City 
court, and the event moves the Sitar, of 
that town, to comment. That paper says 
that the case offers no explanation for the 
rule of overthrowing the wills of testators 
giving every proof of sound minds and dis- 
posing memories. It has well nigh come to 
the pass where the last will and testament 
of no man is proof against assault. The 
wills of the most able and distinguished 
lawyers are broken with apparently as much 
ease as those of the most unlearned per- 
sons. 

The reversal of the will of Samuel J. 
Tilden was a notable example of this evil 
tendency. Nothing could have been more 
outrageous or absurd than to assume, as was 
done ina court of justice, that Mr. Tilden 
did not understand perfectly what he de- 
sired to have done with the estate which he 
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left. But a way was found to thwart his 
wishes, to the astonishment and indignation 
of the public, which resented such a gross 
reflection on the mental vigor and the pro- 
fessional skill of one of the greatest jurists 
in the Nation. 

It is curious how often the disposition of 
a testator to be public spirited and philan- 
thropic is interpreted by selfish heirs as an 
evidence of weakness or as the result of 
“undue influence,” and it is amazing how 
common it is for this natural impulse of 
noble and liberal minds to be construed in 
the courts as proof of imbecility or demen- 
tia. It is truly deplorable that such a view 
of altruism can be upheld, and it is exasper- 
ating in the highest degree to every testator 
of rational mird and high purposes to think 
how easy it may be for those who come 
after him to prove that he did not know 
what he wanted to do with his own estate. 

Much complaint has been made about the 
laxity of the laws governing divorce, but 
those pertaining to wills do not seem to be 
much better, if any. 

ee 
FUNERAL MARCH. 





(Words to Chopin’s Music.) 


Measured are the paces 
Set for her to walk, 

Passed, the rows of faces, 
Spoken, all the talk. 


Ended. Now thanksgiving 
For her journey done, 

For her span of living 
Spent beneath the sun. 


She was so sweet and tender, 
So fair on earth, 

No praises we could lend her 
Can show her worth. 
How, from her birth 

To her last sun’s setting 

And life’s forgetting, 

She brought flowers to deserts and plenty to 

dearth. 

And her soft eyes’ glances. 
Ab me! ah me! 

Were the light that enhances 
The blue-ripplec sea. 


Tears! Tears! 
Give me tears, all ye sounds, for the death 
of a singer. 
For her half-filled measure of years, 
For the pleasant paths where she might 
not linger. 


Mighty art thou, 
Oh Deatt! 
We gaze upon thee 
In thy majesty. 
And marvel with bated breath, 

At the long straight line of thy plow, 
Which turneth the earth in her season, 
With a hopeless divine unreason. 

Furrowing straight through stubble and 
flower 
And the tender blade that a timeless shower 
Gave to life in the hour of its death. 


Measured are the paces 
Set for her to walk, 

Passed, the rows of faces, 
Spoken, all the talk. 


Ended. Now thanksgiving 
For her journey done, 
For her span of living 
Spent beneath the sun. 
Macmillan's Magazine. 
ee 
Fine diamonds and other precious gems at 
lowest prices, at Mermod & Jaccard’s, 
Broadway, corner Locust. 


NO SILK So Smooth as 
Corlicelli and Brainerd & Armstrong’s 


AND CONTINUOUS LUSTRE 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE WASH SILKS 


kee Manufactured at the Greatest Silk Mills in the World“43n 


BEAUTIFUL 
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Sole Agents for Connelly Turban. 
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Too Strong 
to Break 


THE DRESSMAKERS’ 
FAVORITE SEWING SILK 
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For the Horse Show 


Special Exhibit of 


Beautitul Headwear 


L. ACKERMAN, Manager. 
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“Has anything ever been discovered on 
Venus?” asked the student of astronomy. 
“No,” replied the old professor, whose mind 
had slipped a cog and transported him into 
mythological fields; “not if the pictures of 
her are authentic.”—Chicago News. 


She—“You must be careful and not sit too 
Mother has a way of coming into 
the room unexpectedly.” //e—“That is 
mean of her.” She—"“Isn’t it? Hardly a 
night goes by that I am not nearly mortified 
to death.” — Detroit Free? Press. 
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THEATRICALS. 





A ROYAL FAMILY. 

This will never do. Here’s a play that is 
actually delicious without a speck of dirt in 
it—“*A Royal Family.” How could it have 
happened? The humor is the humor of 
well-bred people. The wit is the wit of 
persons who are of the elect. The whole 
play is, as Henry James would say, “of a 
charm.” The satire of it allis positively the 
ideal of satire, in that it emphasizes defects 
of character without bitterness. Till you 
have seen “A Royal Family” you never will 
know what an absurdity the king business 
is in this day of the world. 

This play is Anthony Hope as he might 
be translated through George Bernard Shaw. 
The raillery at and mockery of the 
monarchical pose is perfectly good humored. 
The king is onto himself as a bored anach- 
ronism, and regards himself as a sort of 
amusing institution with a few disagreeable 
family duties attached—a modern king of 
Yvetot, but a gentleman of the true stamp. 
His every act and word is a most effective 
unmasking of the make-believe of royalty. 
He doesn’t believe in himself or in anything 
but living out the game as best he may. Of 
course the role is burlesqued by the dramat- 
ist, but the burlesque is stopped at a point 
where it might become farcical and keeps 
on a plane in which the role has value as a 
real criticism of life. 

Mr. Lawrence D’Orsay enacts the royal 
part with real distinction in his ennui, and 
at the same time his appreciation of his own 
absurdity. His work in the part is not 
pleasing at first, but along a little further 
his exasperating dawdling increases in 
humorsomeness, until he is actually amusing 
when he appears in the scenes even before 
he opens his mouth. He’s such an ass, an 
affable, royal ass, an ass by divine right, an 
ass whose asininity has the charm of 
noblesse oblige. The part is inwardly con- 
vulsive, and Mr. D’Orsay makes it so by an 
art that can best be indicated when one says 
that he never lets the role fall to the merely 
comic. 

The peculiarity of this play is that it’s a 
sort of parody uponaplay. Even in the 
sentimental passages a certain smartness of 
comment obtrudes itself, a smartness that 
makes light of everything and especially of 
the softer situations of the play. The whole 
thing has an air of irresponsibility about it 
that is new. The play frankly tells you its 
playing at a play, and so your interest is 
more intellectual and less sympathetic than 
in any play ever before presented, except, 
possibly, “Arms and the Man.” 

In the matter of plot the drama is almost 
beneath the contempt we bestow on the plot 
of a farce comedy. It is old and it is com- 
plicated by wholly unnecessary characters, 
like the chief commissioner of police. But 
then the things occur in a topsy-turvy no- 
man’s land, and the demands of realism are 
unknown in such places. Arcacia is a sort 
of kingdom through a looking glass and the 
snark and the boojum might very well burst 
upon the scene. There’s something Gilber- 
tian in the humor, a penchant for sesque- 
pedalian sentences in which the fun is slowly 
unrolled from its wrapping of polysyllabic 
words. You cannot help thinking of “Pina- 
fore” and “Patience” and the “Mikado” as 
you listen for the lines. That’s one of the 


beauties of the play, by the way. You get 


to looking for the lines and for little shades 
of fun that the inattentive audience misses. 
The lover, Mr. Orrin Johnson, is handsome 
and romantic in the deepest veneration for 





the conventional stage hero. Mr. Harry Rose, 
as a very absurd prime minister, gives 
funny effect by the 
humor of his acts 
unprecedented 


a _ peculiarly 
contrast of the 
and speeches with the 
ligneosity of his physiognomy and the 
mechanicalness of his gestures. But Mr. 
W. H. Thompson’s Cardinal Casono makes 
one feel good fora week. The thing is 
superb, Mr. Thompson’s Cardinal is a mix- 
ture of Richelieu and Friar Tuck. He is cun- 
ning and humorous, subtle and kindly. He 
has a smile, a wink and a chuckle that 
would be any man’s fortune. He has that 
well-groomed ease that sets so well on 
princes of the church. The role is the 
most important in the play and it has to be 
handled, paradoxical as it may appear, at 
the same time with broadness and delicacy. 
Mr. Thompson hits it off to the shadow of a 
shade of meaning and isa delight to every 
artistic sense every moment he is on the 
stage. 

And Mrs. Gilbert! She was eighty years 
old last Monday and it was Monday evening 
I saw her. Frail she is, of course, but fine. 
Her bearing was inthe true dowager man- 
ner, touched with just the intimation of 
burlesque that marks the whole play. Her 
sharpness of mind was much in evidence, 
also the marks of the older stage methods. 
Mrs. Gilbert’s tartness was well projected 
into the play, but it was a tartness restrained 
from the viragoesque by the station of the 
personage. Mrs. Gilbert’s appearance had 
more than ordinary interest, but there was 
no suggestion of a vivacity that was due to 
especially exciting circumstances. A won- 
derful old lady she is, with wonderful force 
and spirit and with a beautiful sense of the 
value of words and the degrees of emphasis. 

Miss Annie Russell, the heroine, un- 
cannily alternating between homeliness and 
beauty, was the eerie main figure in this no- 
man’s-land drama, this play in the air. She 
is a splendid actress. There’s no denying 
that. She has a grace and a graciousness 
that are all her own. In the heroine’s part 
in this play she was more than ordinarily 
“fetching,” because even in her most dis- 
traught moments the playwright put in 
sprightly humorous dashes that were surpris- 
ing. The character is a caricature, like all 
the others. Itis too natural and is thus made 
unnatural—if you can make out from this 
what I mean. I admire Miss Russell very 
much, but I do wish that she were 
not such amourning dove. At the risk 
of seeming ungallant, but solely in the 
interest of the l.dy’s art, I would say 
that she almost whines, even when 
she is supposititiously gay. There’s a nice 
strain in her voice, it is true, but candor 
compels the assertion that her long drawn 
ululatory utterances are as depressing as some 
of her work is elevating. Miss Russell is, 
above everything else, gentle and when she 
is such and can repress her moans she is 
resistless in her art. 

The Queen Consort of Miss Eleanor San- 
ford was neatly handled, and a lady of dark 
hair and eyes and gown whose name I don’t 
recollect flashed upon one a striking pres- 
ence two or three times. 

The play has the cleverest act endings that 
could be imagined, the finale being immense- 
ly effective. They atoned for the utter 
unnecessariness of apart like Father An- 
selm, in which Mr. Richard Bennett wasted 
some good looks and some ability. 

“A Royal Family” is an oddity. It’s a 
piquant sort of thing. It’strue and it’s un- 
true. It is a delightfully elaborated out- 
burst of whimsicality. It is pleasing to the 
taste that cares for the emotions served up 
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THE PERFECTED AMERICAN SHOE, 


We make a Specialty of Patent Leather Shoes. 





DRY GOODS COMPANY. 
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Is ideal footwear and just in line with the elegant wear- 
ing apparel now being shown by us for the Horse Show. 


ALL STYLES, ALL SIZES, ALL LEATHERS. 
$3.50 Per Pair. 
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For the Horse Show 


Newest Designs, 
Moderate Prices. 
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Also a Full New Display of Street and 


Walking Effects, 


Ornaments, the Newest Marabout and 
Ostrich Boas in all colors. 


‘ Rosenheim's Millinery 


t 515—Locust st.—515 


Our display of Elegant Patterns for this 
Society Event will pass all former efforts. 


Richest Materials, 


Novelties in Hair 
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occasionally as being not the only things of 
life worth while. There is much wisdom in 
the production, but it laughs at itself. When 
you leave the playhouse after “A Royal 
Family,” you are half angry that you have 
not been able to determine whether it was 
yourself or the fakery of royalty that the 
playwright $and the players have been hav- 
ing fun with. Then you laugh at the 
inconsequentiality of it, at its general effect 
of being a parody of itself and determine to 


advise your friends to go see it. 
W. M. R. 
Fd 


ARE YOU A MASON? 


“Are you a Mason? This is the interroga- 
tory title of the farce presented to Century 
patrons this week. It is an adaptation from 
the German, by Leo Dietrichstein. The 
play is not very intellectual; it does not re- 
quire much mental strain to understand the 
lines and complications. There is plenty of 
fun, of the clownish sort, init. The com- 
plications are not very complicated; the wit 
is rather thin, and the exigencies do not call 
for high-class acting. One of the most 
prominent features is the mental obtuseness 
of the various characters. If a person in 
real life were to display such a degree of 
stupidity and inability to “catch on” as some 
of the men and women in this farce are 

edited with, the courts would not hesitate 


one minute to appoint acurator or guardian. 
But then, of course, you cannot expect 
very much of a farce. “Are youa Mason?” 
is not intended to furnish a theme for 
genuine criticism. All you have to dois to 
laugh, if you can and feel like it, and that 
is probably what most people will do at the 
Century this week. 

Most of the play’s male contingent is a 
choice assortment of every day sports, of 
bon vivants, who do not experience any com- 
punction of conscience in fooling their 
spouses and treading the primrose road of 
dalliance. The women are, with very few 
exceptions, frivolous, gay and bent on hav- 
ing fun; the weight of their brain is not 
very troublesome. They probably deserve 
to be cheated for their giddy foolishness. 

The dialogue is neither very bright nor 
suggestive. There is no hint of absolute 
vulgarity. Some of the remarks apply to 
modern affairs, such as Tammany politics in 
New York, and are received with great 


approval. 

Leo Dietrichstein, the playwright, assumes 
one of the leading roles, that of George 
Fisher, a stock-broker. His acting is re- 
spectably mediocre. In the last two acts he 
appears in woman’s garb. Jno. C. Rice, as 
Frank Perry, is quite clever, while Thos. A. 
Wise, as Amos Bloodgood, provokes a good 
deal of hilarity. The women are good-look- 
ing and display some very stylish and pretty 
dresses. 
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PICTURES FOR THE KIDS. 





BY JOHN H. RAFTERY. 





In the latter-day appeal to the mind of 
childhood, the illustrator has certainly out- 
stripped the writer, both in artistry and in 
effectiveness, and there seems to be an in- 
dication of growing demand for first-rate, 
modern “picture books.” The text no longer 
seems to be sufficient unto itself in juvenile 
books, and, for the first time in the history of 
book-making, there is an evident and delib- 
erate tendency on the part of publishers to 
make pictures, good pictures and plenty of 
them, the motive of beautiful and instructive 
volumes for children. 

Palmer Cox with his “Brownie Books” 
probably blazed the way in this new style of 
delighting and instructing the very young. 
Even his books are distinguished by the pict- 
ures and not at all by the rhymes, but at 
their best his works are far inferior both in 
manner and matter to a dozen that have 
issued within the past two years. The in- 
stant and extraordinary success of L. Frank 
Baum’s books, published by the George M. 
Hill Company,of Chicago, was largely, if not 
principally, due to the fantastically beautiful 
pictorial vagaries of W. W. Denslow, an 
artist of high and rare gifts, in whom the 
grotesque, the tragic and the beautiful seem 
to mingle in the most artful simplicity. 
“Father Goose; His Book” and “The Won- 
derful Wizard of Oz” have already estab- 
lished themselves as nursery classics and, 
with all due respect for the whimsically imag- 
inative text, it is the Denslow illustration 
which gives these works their chief value as 
stimulants of the infant fancy. 

Those who know the mighty imaginative 
qualities of Mr. Denslow’s more serious 
work will agree with me that, however great 
a service he has done for “the kids” in the 
Baum books, it is not and cannot be the 
highest or even most successful line of his 
endeavor. Indeed, a childish shuider seems 
to go with the very “funniest” of his juvenile 
pictures, for in them all the weird, the mon- 
strous and unearthly qualities predominate. 

Of quite a different manner and inspira- 
tion is Ike Morgan, whose latest book, “Kids 
of Many Colors,” done in collaboration with 
Grace Duffie Boylan, threatens to outrank 
in popularity allthe modern “picture-books.” 
Ike Morgan, by the way, is a St. Louis boy. 
He served his professional apprenticeship as 
an illustrator on the Republic and first came 
to Chicago at the suggestion of his 
friend and counselor, Denslow. The latter 
has now joined the New York colony, but 
not without leaving here a successor who 
promises to surpass his predecessor, at least 
in the line of juvenile illustration. 

Indeed, Mr. Morgan’s work in “The Kids 
of Many Colors” is infinitely saner, funnier, 
simpler and more instructive than anything 
Mr. Denslow or anybody else has done for 
children in the way of pictures. The 
rhymes of Grace Duffie Boylan comprehend 
the fables, folk-lore and frolics of the “kids” 
of every land and race. Mr. Morgan’s 
pictures, while entering fully into the spirit 
of the text, carry it perfectly to the average 
child’s appreciation of words and jingles 
and fix in radiantly beautiful colors and 
bold lines, not only the racial types and cos- 
tumes expressed, but the humor, the pathos, 
the grotesquerie and the eccentricities of 
child-life in every clime. 

Mr. Morgan’s pappooses and pickaninnies 
are “babies” first and “coons” or savages 
afterwards—mostly legs, head and belly, as 
every normal baby is, but therefore con- 
vincing, truthful and,above all, funny. With 
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The Dressing Ches 


EVERYTHING IN ITS PLACE 


You know how it is when you get home from the office late and try to dress to go out—you can’t find 
There is a place for every article of apparel and everything in its place. 
It is finely finished; height, 5 feet; width, 4 feet; depth, 2 feet; made in quarter-sawed oak and curly 


coat, vest, trousers, at full length, hats, collars, cuffs, meckwear, haudkerchiefs, shirts, "hose, 
shoes, slippers, jewelry, shaving articles, compartment for soiled linen, 

We make this chest with or without shaving mirror, 
lace of four articles of furniture—chiffonier, wardrobe, clothes closet and shaving stand, 
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BROADWAY AND LOCUST." 


With mirror the price is $35.00; without mirror, $30.00, 
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all of their irrepressible humor, the Morgan 
kids give evidence of careful study and 
wise appreciation of detail. The average 
child, while tickled with the absurd mirth of 
the little characters portrayed, cannot fail to 
learn something of the climatic conditions, 
racial peculiarities, costumes and environ- 
ments of Esquimau, Chinese, Indian, Negro, 
Russian, Filipino or whatsoever type of baby- 
hood the artist has set about depicting. The 
child may laugh and laugh again at Mor- 
gan’s pictorial conceits, but whether he 
reads the accompanying rhymes, or hears 
them, or does neither, there is no escape 
from the tacit instruction which goes with 
the splendidly active drawings, the harmony 
of color, the insistent mirth and, above all, 
the object lesson in geography and rudi- 
mentary sociology which is part of each 
picture. 

In these days of illustration mania, chalk- 
talks, picture hats, kinetoscopes and other 
optical confectioneries for grown-folks, it is 
a rational and promising tendency that 
makes for better picture-books for children. 
The picture is necessarily the child’s first 
acquaintance with the printed page, the first 
guide light which is to lead him into liter- 
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ature. Books like “Kids of Many Colors”— 
and there are few to compare with it—can- 
not fail to whet the healthy appetites of 
children for the sane and wholesome things 
of art, of literature and of song. 

Speaking of the rapid rise of Mr. Ike 
Morgan reminds me of the quick recogni- 
tion won here and in New York by another 
young St. Louisan, Paul Tietjens,the pianist, 
who is also the comrade and contemporary 
of Ike Morgan. Mr. Tietjens came here 
last year for the specific purpose of prose- 
cuting his studies of the piano. At the soli- 
citation of L. Frank Baum he wrote music 
for a number of that gifted rhymsters “fun- 
ny things” and the combination proved im- 
mediately successful. Mr. Tietjens has just 
completed the score for Mr. Baum’s first 
libretto and a prominent and successful 
New York manager has undertaken to give 
the opera an adequate production. The 
authors are trying to keep their venture se- 
cret till the time is ripe for its exploitation, 
but, in the meanwhile, so positive have been 
their assurances of support and encourage- 
ment that they have begun a second work of 
even more serious moment. Mr. Tietjens 


was to have gone to Germany last spring for 


an extended stay, but his engagements in 
this country kept him busy all summer and 
his future movements are now dependent 
upon the culmination of his operatic ven- 
tures. 

CuIcaGo October 20th. 
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Superflous hairs, moles etc., permanently 
removed by Electrolysis. Electrical facial 
massage for wrinkles, pimples and flabby 
skin. Mrs. Myra Field, 347 Century Build- 
ing. Branch of New York Office. 
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THE city of New York contains twice as 


many Irish as in any city in Ireland, and a 
greater number of Germans than any city in 
Germany, with the sole exception of Berlin. 
Many thousands of its inhabitants cannot 
speak English. Only twenty per cent. of 
the New Yorkers are Americans by birth 
and parentage, and of them only one in 
eight is of New York descent. 
ee 

A very unique wedding gift, shown at 
J. Bolland Jewelry Co., in the Mercantile 
Club Building, at 7th and Locust streets, is 
an anniversary clock that runs 400 days with 
one winding. 




















couldn’t do it. Then the father untied 
the bundle and showed the boy how 
easy it was to break the whole bundle 
by breaking the sticks one by one. 
Anything is “easy when, you know 


” 


how. 

We’ve mastered this “know how” 
of tailoring. We're ready to clothe 
you—clothe you correctly—and save 
you money during the operation. 

Ours is the “moderate-priced” tail- 
oring shop, you know. Suits, $25 to 
$50, trousers, $6 to $14; 
$25 to $60. 


overcoats, 


MacCarthy-Evans Tailoring Co. 
820 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Opp. Post Office. 


CORRECT CLOTHING. 

Do you remember the story of the 
old man who gave his son a solid 
bunch of sticks to break? The boy 
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-HIRSCH’S | 
HAIR DRESSING. 


3528 Olive St. 


Ladies’ and Gents’ Manicure Parlors 


CARMODY’S, — 
213 N. Eighth St. 


FINEST LIQUORS. 


THAT’S ALL. 





The Publisher—“You say this is your first 
novel. A Chinese romance. Never been 
abroad, eh? Just made it up as you went 
along. Well, this is a find!” (To clerk)— 
“James, order fifty thousand copies printed 
at once, advertise whole edition of two hun- 
dred thousand sold before publication, and 
get out lithographs of the young lady.” —Life 

eet 

Society stationery, Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
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WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


(Successors to Whitaker & Hodgman) 


Bond and Stock Brokers. 


Monthly Circular, Quoting Local Securities, Mailed on 
Application. 


THE STOCK MARKET. 





Proceedings in Wall street, during the 
past week, have not been very Jively or in- 
were rather sinall 


teresting. Transactions 
and of a distinctly professional nature. 
Price changes are few and _ unimport- 


ant. The public is still an indifferent 
and waiting to see what 
Tkat some decisive 
cannot be 


spectator, 
is going to, happen. 
movement is approaching 
doubted. Indications are that it will be 
upwards. The bears are less aggressive, 
and seem to have arrived at the conclusion 
that without the concurrence of something 
very unfavorable, they will be unable to 
accomplish anything. Stocks are now well 
concentrated; the syndicates and cliques are 
“loaded up;” the public is not committed on 
the bull side to any material extent, and 
adverse factors have been pretty well dis- 
counted. While prices for some leading 
stocks may not reach previous high levels, 
for various and substantial reasons, there 
can be no question that a moderate improve- 
ment is in order. 

Important railroad deals are yet to be 
consummated. It is believed that the 
situation in the Northwest is clearing up, 
and that the warring cliques are about ready 
to bury,the tomahawk. According to current 
rumors, the Great Northern, Northern 
Pacific and Burlington systems will be 
swallowed up into one huge consolidation. 
The incorporation, last week, of the new 
Burlington Company, in Iowa, is regarded 
as the first step towards complete amalga- 
mation. And then there were enormous 
traasactions in Northern Pacific preferred, 
many thousands of shares changing hands. 
This was taken to evidence reconciliation 
between the Morgan and Harriman inter- 
ests. It is, of course, easy to exaggerate a 
matter of this kind. It is likely that the 
big capitalistic interests were absolutely 
forced to arrange a compromise of some 
kind, on account of the not very reassuring 
monetary situation in Europe. There 
seems to be something the matter with 
French financial markets. The Bank of 
France is pulling for gold, the Bank of 
England having been compelled to ship a 
good deal across the British channel in the 
last two weeks. The money rate in Paris is 
rising, and exchange on London is drop- 
ping. There is also a sharp demand for 
gold from Germany. All this, together 
with reports of coming fresh government 
loans, cannot be considered very encourag- 
ing news to the bull forces. In New York, 
sterling exchange is slowly climbing up, 
and it will take a more plentiful supply of 
commercial bills to prevent a rise to the 
gold-exporting point. The shipments of 
cotton from the South are still small, owing 
to a pronounced desire on the part of pro- 
ducers to hold for higher prices. 

Considerations of this kind, as well as the 
severe industrial depression and heavy 
liquidation in European markets, induced 
Wall street interests to provide for all pos- 
sible emergencies and to leave nothing to 
chance. The bull forces need money, if 
they intend to lift prices to any pronounced 
extent. There can be no speculation for the 
rise with stiff interest rates. A release of 
the millions tied up in Northern Pacific 
shares would be very significant, therefore, 
and have an immediate effect on stock ex- 
change affairs. As yet, nothing of a definite 
nature can be obtained regarding the pro- 
posed deal inthe Northwest, but a final an- 
nouncement is expected in the near future, 
in spite of vigorous denials on the part of 
interested parties. 


300 NORTH FOURTH ST., 


ST. LOUIS. 





G. H. WALKER & CO.,, 


310 N. Fourth St., New Stock Exchange Building. 


BONDS, STOCKS, GRAIN, COTTON. 


Members—New York Stock Exchange, 
St. Louis Stock Exchange, 
Chicago Board of Trade. 


DEALERS IN 


Direct 
Private 
Wires. 


High Grade Investment Securities. 
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H. Woop, President. 
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COR. FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES. - 
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RICH’D B. BULLOCK, Vice-Prest. 
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W. E. BERGER, Cashier. a | 


BANK, : 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 
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Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. 
Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable 
in all parts of the world. 
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Copper shares have displayed an improv- 
ing tendency of late, Amalgamated gaining 
about 7 points. It is asserted that the 
Amalgamated Company is well in control of 
the copper situation; that prices will be 
mantained and production restricted, in ac- 
cordance with arrangements made with com- 
peting producers. On the other hand, the 
copper situation in France is going from bad 
to worse. Rio Tintos are being heavily sold 
by disappointed French holders, and sus- 
picion is rampant that a “krach” of some 
kind is not far off Copper production, it is 
proved, is out of all proportion to con- 
sumption at the present time. The demand 
for the metal is rapidly falling off; our ex- 
ports of copper, during the last fiscal year, 
show a heavy reduction, and earnings in this 
industry are practically certain to fall off 
very sharply for some time to come. 


The bears are still hammering Missouri 
Pacific and other Southwestern stocks. Mis- 
souri Pacific is now only about one point 
above the lowest price it sold at recently, 
while other railroad stocks have risen from 
5 to7 points. Close observers are of the 
opinion that the hammering of Gould pets is 
done for effect on the rest of the market. 
Missouri Pacific earnings continue to in- 
crease, andthe road is earning a very sub- 
stantial surplus over the 5 per cent dividend 
on the stock. Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
issues were notably weak of late, but have 
rallied slightly from the extreme low level. 
There is still a lot of conjecture about the 
prospective decreases in earnings of South- 
western roads, as a result of the corn 
shortage. 


Illinois Central proved a strong bull card 
in the last few days, the stock rising to 147, 
the highest price for some time. As an in- 
vestment, Illinois Central should be attrac- 
tive at current quotations. The property is 
{9 splendid shape in every respect, and able to 
pay 6 per cent on the stock for a long time 
tocome. At the annual meeting of stock- 
holders, an issue of $13,200,000 new stock 
was authorized, which will be allotted to share- 





McKnight, 


Who has for the past six years 
made the best Clothes in this city 
for the money, is now located in 
his new store, 


614 Olive Street. 


A complete line of Foreign Fab- 
rics always on hand. Personal 
attention paid to every garment 
turned out. One trial will con- 
vince you. 


SUITS, $20.00 to $60.00. 
PANTS, $5.00 to $15.00. 

















holders of record on October 30th at par, at 
the rate of 20 per cent of their holdings. 
The value of the rights is estimated at 73;, 
with the shares selling at ubout 147 in the 
open market. 

Sugar certificates rallied sharply, on a re 
newal of the old, stale rumors of an impend- 
ing consolidation in the sugar trade. The 
officials stoutly deny all knowledge of such a 
plan. Prices of refined sugar have been 
cut materially, and the earnings of the trust 
are said to be decreasing right along. The 
Havemeyer shares appear to be a good sale 
on all rallies, as the position of the trust is 
slowly being undermined by vigorous com- 
petition, and the dividend on the common 
stock is being impaired. If the bears were 
not so afraid of an old-fashioned squeeze, 
they would have knocked the stock below 
100 long since. They may doit yet. The 
public will, of course, prefer to keep out of 
the game. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. Co. has sold 
$20,000,000 344 per cent guaranteed bonds 
for financing the purchases of the Pennsy|- 


LY Beek. «Rep in | 
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St. Louis Trust Co. 


Capital and Surplus, $5,000,000:2° 


INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 
| Safe Deposit Boxes $5.00 and Upward. 
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GUY P. BILLON, 


BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING, ROOM 208. 


Dealer in Municipal, Local and all Investment Securities. 
Stocks and Bonds a specialty. 


margin. 


Railroad 
Buys and sells for cash or carries on 
Negotiates loans on Real Estate and other Securities. 





Local Stocks and Bonds, 


Corrected for THe Mrrror b 


Guy P. Billon, 


stock and bond broker 421 Olive :treet. 


TRUST STOCKS. 










































































CITY OF ST. LOUIS BONDS. 
Coup.|/When Due.| Quoted 
Gas Co. ‘ 4 J. D.|June 1, 1965} 10244 —103 
Park “ 6 |A.O./Aprill,1905)109 —110 
Pioperty (Cur.)6 | A.O./Apl 10, 1906)110 —I111 
Renewal(Gld) 3.65} J. D.| Jum 25, 1907/ 1C24g —103 
ry “4 | A.O./Apl 10, 1908)10¢ —105% 
“ 3% | J. D.|/Dec., 1909/10244 —103 
“s ~~: ¢ nf J.|/July 1, 1918)/1i1 112 
“ “ 3% | F. A.|/Aug. 1, 1919/104 —105 
ve “* 3% | M.S./June 2, 1920/104 —106 
“ St'r’g £100 4 |M.N./Nov. 2, 1911)107 —108 
“ (Gld) 4 |M.N.|Nov. 1, 1912/107%—108% 
es “4 |A.O./Oct. 1, 1913)1073¢ —110 
ae +. 2 J. D.|/June 1, 1914/109 —110 
ss ‘« 3.65) M N./May 1, 1915/104¢ —105 
* F. A.| Aug. 1, 1918) 1025¢ —1031¢ 
Interest to seller. 
Total Gebt ahowt......ccco-ccese.casses $ 18,856,277 
AOUEREDIEEE, | ccntassttntnremncnneante $352,521,650 
ST. JOSKPH, MO.) I 
Funding 6........... F. A.| Aug. 1. 1903} 1043¢ —105% 
* ae F. A./Feb. 1, 1921/102 —104 
School Lib. 4s 10-20)J.&D |June, 1920)10¢ —106 
i seceeeeeee| A J./Aprl 1, 1914/104 —1C6 
si 4 5-20...| M. S.|Mar. 1, 1918}102 —103 
as 4 10-20..| M. S.|Mch. 1, 1918)108 —105 
<5 4 15-20..] M. S.|Mch. 1, 1918/1041 —105 
“ 4.. .......| M. S.|Mch. 1, 1918/105 —106 
“ 4 -10-20..] J. D.|July 1, 1919]/105 —107 
ne 4 10-20.. June 1, 1920/10 —106 
a fl J. J July 1, 1921101 —103 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS, 
When 
Due. Price. 
Alten: tA GR csctencncecnnnnsosnee 1913 | 75 — 80 
Carondelet Gas 68.. ...........-----++- 1902 {100 —102 
Century Building lst 6s............ 1916 |105 —105% 
Century pellSen TEE 1917 | -- — 60 
Commercial Building Ist......... 1907 |101 —103 
Consolidated Coal 6s................ 1911 | 95 —100 
Hydraulic Press Brick 5s 5-10} 1904 -" 
Kinlock Tel Co., 6s Ist mrtg..... 1928 |10434—105%4 
Laclede Gas 16k GB... x.cscc---sesese 1919 |1C8  -109 
Merchants Bridge 1st mortg 6s| 1929 |1154¢ —-116 
Merch Bridge and Terminal 5s| 1930 |113 —114% 
Mo. Eleetric Lt. 2d 6s............... 1921 {117 —119 
Missouri Kdison lst mortg 5s..| 1927 | 9244-— 93% 
St. Louis Agri. & M.A. 1st 5s..| 1906 |100 —..... 
St. Louis Brewing Ass’n 6s...... 1914 | 92%— 93 
St. Louis Cotton Com. 6s......... 1910 | 99 — 94 
St. Louis Exposition 1st 6s...... 1912 | 99 — 9 
St. L. Troy and Eastern Ry. 6s} 1919 |10¢4—105 
Onion Dairy Ist 5s...................- 1901 |100 —101 
Union Trust Building 1st 6s.....) 1913 |1C0 —104 
Onion Trust Building 2d 6s......; 1908 | 75 — 80 
BANE STOCKS. 
Par;Last Dividend 
val.| Per Cent. Price. 
American Exch../$*50|/June ‘01, 8 SA/261 —263 
Boatmen’s.......... 100|June’01, 8%SA/21S —220 
Bremen Sav........ 100/Oct. 1901 6 SA/265 —270 
Continental........ 1C0|June '01, 34SA/239 —24) 
Fourth National] 100/May '01,5p.c.SA|298 —299 
Franklin...... ..... 100|)June ‘Ol. 4 SA/289 —295 
German Savings] 100|July 1901,6 SA/290 —292 
German-Amer....| 100)July 1901, 20 SA|750 --800 
International 100|Sept. 1901 136 qy|1{45 -—150 
Jefferson ... 100] July 01, 3p.c SA}1¢5 —180 
Lafayette... 100) July 1901, 6 SA|S25 —675 
Mechanics’ Nat..| 100/Oct. 1901, 2 qy/258 —240 
Merch.-Laclede..| 100}Oct. 1901,14¢ qr —238 
Northwestern..... 100| July 1901, 4 SA/130 —150 
Nat. Bank Com..} 100/Oct, 1901, 2% qy|312 -315 
South Side ......... 100)May 1901, 8SA_||..... —128 
Safe Dep. Sav.Bk| 100/Oct. 1901, 8 SA/136 —142 
Southern com.....| 100/July 1900, 8SA...)110 115 
State National...| 100/Oct. 1901 13% qr/:89 —192 
Third National...| 100/Oct. 1901, 13g qy|226 --228 
*Quoted 100 for par 








Commonwealth.. 


St. Louts............ 
Title Trust......... 
J...) | ae 
Mercantils..........1 











Par| Last Dividend 

val. Per Cent. Price. 
100) Forming.......... 339 —350 
100|/Oct. ‘01,8.A 3/285 —287 
100)Oct. °01, 24% qri424 -426 
100/July ‘01, 2 qr.../335 --339 
| RE AEN 140 —150 
1AN| Nov,. 98.8, __. ..|369 —371 
100} Oct.’011, Mo .....1405 410 





STREE1 RAILWAY STOCKS AND BONDS 





Coupons. 





-20s $s...... 
Citizens’ 20s 6 
Jefferson Ave. 


Lindell 20s 5s.......... : 
Comp. Heigts.U.D.6s 


do Taylor Ave. 


Mo Ist Mtg 5s 5-10s, 


POOple’B......<.000.--s 


do Merimac Rv. 6s 
do Incomes 5s........ 
Southern Ist 6s,...... 
do 2d 25s 6s........... 


do Gen. Mfg. 5s. 
U. 
Uni 


D. Ze G6&........... 
ted Ry’s Pfd....... oO 
“ 4p.c. 50s 

St. Louis Transit... 





6s. 





1912 
1907 


1911 
1913 
1913 


1912 
1902 


1925 
1910 
1913 


wEUS 
Be RP Ege 
“2220 


e2: 
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eo 
7 
oo 
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1896) 105 


Price. 


1023g —103 
169 —111 


26 — 26% 





INSURANCE STOCKS. 











American Cent .. 


Par |Last Dividend 


val. 


25|July 1901,4 SA 


Per Cent 


Price. 








49% 52 





MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS. 





Par 
val. 


Last Dividend 
Per Cent. 





Am.Lin Oil Com. 
“ Pid 


Am.Car-Fdry Co 

“oe “ oe Pfd 
Bell Telephone... 
Bonne Terre F.C 
Central Lead Co. 
Consol. Coal....... 
Doe Run Min, Co 
GraniteBi-Metal. 
HydraulicP.B.Co 
K. & T. Coal Co.. 
Kennard Com..... 
Kennard Pfd...... 
Laclede Gas,com 
Laclede Gas, pf.. 
Mo. Edison Pfd... 
Mo. Edison com.. 
Nat. Stock Yards 
Schultz Belting. 
SimmonsHdwCo 
Simmons do pt. 
Simmons do 2 pf. 
St. Joseph L. Co. 


St. L. Brew Pfd...| £10 
St. L. Brew. Com/| £10 
St. L. Cot. Comp} 1 


St. L. Exposit’n. 
St.L.Transfer Co 
Union Dairy....... 
Wiggins Fer.Co. 


Weast’haus Brake 
 Conpler...... 





100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Sept. 1900 1%... 
Oct. 1901 %....... 
Oct. 1901, 1% qr. 
Oct. 1901 2 qr.... 


July, 190) 1... 





Feb.,’39. 

Feb. 1901 A. 10... 
Feb.1901 SA33. 
Feb. 19012 p. c.. 
June 1901 SA..... 


Oct. * 1% n° 
July ‘Ol.qy 1%.. 
Feb., 1901. 8 A 
Feb. 19C1,3SA 
Mar. 19014 S.A. 
Oct. 1901 13% qy 
Jan., ’00, 4p. c. 
Jan.,’99 3p.c. 


June 1901. 7%... 





Consolidated.... 


July 1901, % MO } 


Price, 
18-19 
49 — SO 

















-their customers. 


vania and Cambria Steel Companies. As 
collateral, the company has put up Norfolk 
& Western and Chesapeake & Ohio stock 
bought sometime ago. 

Investment shares have been strong and 
fairly active lately. It is somewhat doubtful, 
however, whether the purchases were real 
or fictitious. Skeptics declare that stocks of 
this class were advanced in order to stimulate 
buying in the rest of the list, and to facilitate 
liquidation by the pools. There is as yet no 
push or decided vigor in the general market; 
prices are easily affected by rumors, and 
experienced traders confine themselves to 
“scalping” operations, that is, buying and 
Selling for quick turns. Liquidation by the 
public seems to have ceased, and the buying 
side seems to be the safest, at least for the 
time being. Owing to prevailing uncertain- 
ties, however, great caution should be exer- 
cised. Keep your eyes open, and don’t 
allow yourself to be caught in a trap, on 
either side. 

a 
LOCAL SECURITIES. 





There has not been much doing on the 
local stock exchange lately. Prices moved 
irregularly. Some issues were fairly strong, 
while others displayed weakness. The un- 
satisfactory state of the New York market 
seemed to throw a damper on the specula- 
tive community in St. Louis. Bank stocks 
were in better demand than trust company 
stocks. 

Commonwealth Trust is selling at 345; 
Union Trust is quoted at about 370; Lin- 
coln Trust at 280 bid, 283 asked. There 
has been a little demand for Missouri Trust 
at 108. Third National is a little lower, 
and 228 bid, 229 asked. American Ex- 
change rallied about a point; it is offered at 
262. State National is firm at 190 bid, 192 
asked. Higher prices are predicted for it, 
and also for Third National and Boatmen’s 
Bank. 

Transit is a trifle higher, and quoted at 26 
bid, 26!4 asked. United Railways pre- 
ferred rose about 1}¢ points, andis selling at 
8136; quite large amounts of the 4 per cent 
bonds were sold at 891. 

St. Louis Brewing Association 6s are 
lower; they are ‘in liberal supply at 92 and 
9214. In the last two months, they lost 
about 6 points. St. Louis Cotton Compress 
6s are offered at 9217. 

Granite-Bimetallic is lower, and selling at 
2.65. The bulls claim the stock will go 
higher, and advise purchases. They are 
not very anxious, however, to increase their 
holdings. They are again waiting for 
“good news from the mines.” 


Local interest rates are steady at 5 and 6 
per cent. Banking officials say they nave 
all the funds they need to accommodate 
Domestic exchange is a 
trifle higher, and so is sterling exchange, the 
latter being quoted at 4.8654. 
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NEW ORLEANS. 





Land of big moons! 

Country of wild Romance! 

Region of jasmines, oleanders, cane, 

Of cypresses and swamps, 

Of jealousy and love, 

Of wine and fight and song, 

Strong men and gentle girls, 

And all the strange entanglement of blood, 
Spanish and French and all the Latin kind, 
Savage and sage! 

Land of emotion, sentiment and hate, 
Brawls and affections, roysterings and tales, 
Of surging passions, breezes soft or gales, 
And Nature-voices sweet as singing sails! 


Ho dear old city, Capital of all, 

Metropolis of Love, 

City of sins and saints, 

Pleasure’s perpetual cantonment, 

Perennial garden 

Of amaranthine youth! 

Dim Florence held such children-folk of old, 
And pleasant Athens in the ghostly days, 
And olden Spain these many years ago. 


Old, sweet New Orleans! 

Pleasant as a grove 

Lulled by soft airs! 

Dear old-world city, mighty as the new, 

Yet calm in thy soft dignity! 

Ah, how I love thee, city of my youth! 

Thou art so sweet, 

Looking, from where thou liest 
shade,— 

Minding thy books and ballads, 

Thy fountains tinkling sweet old Latin airs, 

Across the world, 

Free from its fever; 

Gentle in thy strength, 

Conning thy quaint traditions 

Of priest and pirate 

And several-nation rule; 

And, from the ruins of thine ancient part, 

Ruling the magic building of the new, 

Quiet as a god! 

No vulgar, slavish seizin of thy soul 

Is held by commerce. 

Thy people playful work and workful play, 

And sing their songs through all the work- 
ing day. 


in the 


Thou dear old wayward place! 

Thy blemishes are beauties to my eyes, 
Thy sins frank virtues, whimsical old town! 
Thy darling discords, sweet cacophany, 
Are melodies, and lull me like the sea! 


Stray on, old city, through thy myrtle 
groves, 

Sing still thy songs, sin on thy harmless 
sins, 


And plant thy Creole vines 
On modern steel and masonry! 
Henry Rightor, in Harlequin. 
se Ft et 

To Becin AT ONCE: Mamma—“Never 
put off until to-morrow what you can do to- 
day.” Johnnie—Well, then, I’ll eat the rest 
of the pie now.”—Baltimore World. 
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Mississippi Valley Trust Company, 


FOURTH AND PINE STREETS. 
Capital, Surplus and Profits, $7,000 000. 


ELMER B. ADAMS. 
WILLIAMSON BACON, 
CHARLES CLARK. 
HARRISON I. DRUMMOND. 
AUGUSTE B. EWING. 
DAVID R. FRANCIS. 
AUGUST GEHNER. 


<====== 


DIRECTORS. 


GEO. H. GODDARD. 

S. E. HOFFMAN. 

CHAS. H. HUTTIG. 
BRECKINRINGE JONES. 
WM. F. NOLKER. 

WM. D. ORTHWEIN. 

H. CLAY PIERCE. 


Interest Allowed on Deposits of Money on Time or Subject to Check. 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
J. RAMSEY, JR. r 
MOSES RUMSEY, + 
J.C VAN BLARCOM. 
JULIUS S. WALSH. + 
ROLLA WELLS. + 
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OULS 
Beginning at 2:00 P. M., Rain or Shine. 


ADMISSION, Including Grand Stand, $1.00 





St. Lovis Fair Association, 
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C. A. TILLES, President. 
JOHN HACHMEISTER, Secretary. 
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COMING ATTRACTIONS. 





At the Century, beginning Monday, October 
28th, Mr. Charles Frohman will present Virginia 
Harned in Edward E. Rose’s dramatization of 
the late Maurice Thompson’s popular romance, 
“Alice of Old Viccennes.’’ Miss Harned is not a 
stranger to the amusement-loving public of 
St. Louis, having been prominent as a leading 
artist associated with her equally distinguished 
husband, EK. H. Sothern, as co-star, In ‘Alice 
of Old Vincennes,’’ Miss Harned, it is said, has 
found acengenial role. The supporting com- 
pany is said to be of unusual strength, and, ina 
word, her appearance as a star should prove 
an artistic and financial success, 

at 

“The dean of the American stage’ Joseph 
Jefferson, will appear at the Olympic, com- 
mencing Monday evening, October 28th, in his 
inimitable character, Rip in ‘‘Rip Van Winkle.”’ 
Mr. Jefferson will also present Sheridan’s 
famous comedy, ‘“‘The Rivals,’ ‘‘Lend Me Five 
Shillings’ and ‘‘The Cricket on the Hearth.”’ 
The veteran actor, has, in hismany visits to this 
city, made hosts of friends, who will once again, 
accord him a hearty welcome. 

wt 

Harry Bryant's Burlesquers, at thejStandard, 
this week, are drawing large audiences. The 
show, taking it as a whole, is one of the best of 
its kind that has ever been presented in St. 
Louis. Bryant himself is very funny and the 
supporting company “make good.’’ Kitamura’s 
Japanese troupe. who perform wonderful feats, 
is the most interesting turn of theolio. Wat- 
son’s American Burlesquers will be the bill for 
next week, 

ee 

Mr. Wm. Walsh, founder of the Merrick, 
Walsh & Phelps Jewelry Co., desires to in- 
form his friends that he is now connected 
with the J. Bolland Jewelry Co., Mercantile 
Club Building, 7th and Locust streets, 

Fe et 

UNLIKE the majority of the Anarchis 
brotherhood there is a strange and unwonted 
modesty about Mr. M’Kinley’s assailant. He 
does not appear to seek fame, since when 
first asked what his name was, he replied 
“Nieman,” which deceived few, being 
merely the German for “nobody.” On be- 
ing further pressed to reveal his identity, he 
merely muttered “Czolgosz.” This was 
hailed with delight by the police and press, 
as being something like a name; but, un- 
fortunately, they were again mistaken, for 
this picturesque word is merely the equival- 
ent in mid-European dialect for the most 
impolite phrase, “Shut your mouth.” 

zee 

HER GLAD SURPRISE: “I have found out 
one thing about my husband,” said the bride 
who had been married before, “that surprises 
me greatly.” Her friend moved up a little 
neater, so that they could whisper, and 
asked: “What isit?” “His salaryis just 
as big as he told me it was.”—Chicago Rec- 


ord-Herald. 


wCENTURY#« THE STANDARD. 


THIS WEEK, 


Harry Bryant's Burlesquers. 


NEXT WEEK, 


Watson’s American Burlesquers. 


ODEON Nov. 8 and 0, March 7 and 8, April 4 and 5. 


SIX GRAND CONCERTS 


——— B y—_ 


THEODORE THOMAS 


AND HIS 


Orchestra of Seventy Musicians. 


Subscription Sale Now On. 





NEXT MONDAY 


VIRGINIA 
HARNED 


THIS WEEK, 
Rich & Harris 


PRESENT 


“Are 
You a 
Mason” 


Matinees, 


IN 


Alice 
of Old 
an ra Vincennes 


OLYMPIC 


THIS WEEK, 














NEXT MONDAY 


Joseph 
Jefferson 


Mon., Tues., Thurs, 
eves, and Sat. Mat, 


Only Matinee 
Saturday. 


Annie Russell 


IN 


R. Marshall’s 


Wed. and Fri. eves., 


The Rivals. 


Sat. night, 
“Lend Me Five 
Shillings” 
aud 
“The Cricket on the 
Hearth.” 


Comedy of Romance 


“A Royal 
Family.” 


WITHIN the last four years every crowned 
head of Europe has invested a large part of 
the private capital of royalty in American 
railway, iron, coal, and sugar stock. Here 
is a list of the royal buyers, wita the sums 
they have invested in the United States: — 








Nicholas II,, Czar of Russia.. ........ ........$6,000,000 
King Edward VII. of England ............. 5,000,000 
William II., Emperor of Germany.....:.... 3,000,000 
Queen Regent of Spain... ...................-... 2,000,000 
Isabella of Spain .......... -. 1,509,000 


King Leopold of Deigtom... De Nage ie ieee 3,500,000 

The Duke of York, King of Italy, King 
of Belgium, King of Greece, King of Den- 
mark, Sultan of Turkey, and Shah of 
Persia, together have $8,000,000 invested. 

tt 

A very unique wedding gift, shown at 
J. Bolland Jewelry Co., in the Mercantile 
Club Building, at 7th and Locust streets, is 
an anniversary clock that runs 400 days with 
one winding. 





Rip Van Winkle BOXES, $60, PARQUETTE $7.50 AND $6. 


At Bollman’s, 1100 Olive Street. 





St. Louis Horse Show Association. 
Annual Horse Show 


Coliseum, 


Week Beginning 


28. 


October 


Six Nights and Two Matinees. 


The Best Show Horses in the Country. 
The Largest Number of Entries Ever Received. 
Specialties to be announced later. 


GENERAL ADMISSION. 50 CENTS, 


G. H. WALKER, PRESIDENT. 


JOHN R. GENTRY, SEcRETARY. 





Winston Churchill would doubtless have 
chucked Jeff Davis, Robert E. Lee, and 
Stonewall Jackson into his new novel, to 
follow “The Crisis,” if he could have had a 
little more time. It is reported, however, 
that he received the following telegram from 
his publishers: “Chop it where you are. 
Mob outside howling tor the new book. We 
can’t hold out much longer. First edition, 
960,000 copies—” Chicago Record-Herald. 


RALLYING RAPIDLY: Surgeon (after the 
operation)—“I am glad to be able to as- 
sure you, Mrs. Tyte-Phist, that the danger 
is now over and your husband will recover. 
We have successfully removed the appendix 
vermiformis, and it is of sucha unique for- 
mation that I shall preserve it for use in my 
medical lectures.” Mr. Tyte Phist (opening 
his eyes)—“You’ll allow me something for 
it, I suppose, doctor?”—Chicago Tribune. 
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ST. LOUIS’ POLICE FORCE. 

In the October issue of 7he World's Work, 
here is an interesting article by Mr. Frank- 
lin Matthews upon “The Character of 
American Police.” He found much to 
sriticize rather severely in the police sys- 
tems of New York, Philadelphia, Boston 
and Chicago. He has, in the main, only 
words of praise for the police of St. Louis. 
His article, in so far as it relates to the 
police of St. Louis is as follows: 

St. Louis, strictly speaking, has no city 
police. They are servants of the State 
political machine. The Governor appoints 
the police commissioners and they select the 
chief. The situation is not pleasing to the 
citizens, but so far as corruption is con- 
cerned, Iam convinced that matters are not 
as bad asin New York, Chicago and Phila- 
delphia. A peculiar public sentiment works 
in a wholesome way in St. Louis. There is 
no absolutely shocking condition of the 
streets at night as in our other large cities. 


The town is “wide open” in the sense that 
the saloons are permitted by the State 


authorities to do business openly on Sunday. 
Less than six weeks ago I went about the 
streets of St. Louis on Sunday. The open 
saloons were not offensive, and there was no 
disorder. Gambling is a felony there, and 
although it exists, as it doesin all large 
cities, it is done under cover. Police re- 
porters and well-informed citizens told me 
that the police were “fairly clean,” except 
inthe matter of political strife. The im- 
pression made on a visitor was that St. 
Louis, with the possible exception of Boston, 
is the most orderly, and outwardly the most 
decent, of all our great centres of popula- 
tion. Police traditions, also, play some part 
in this situation. St. Louis has not forgotten 
Chief Laurence Harrigan, “Old Tige,” the 
relentless thief-catcher, and the man of iron 
will. He retired from the force in 1898. 
Three times he was chief of police, and he 
was really the chief. He would brook no 
interference in control of patrolmen and 
officers. St. Louis never had a better chief, 
and the force was never under better dis- 
cipline than when this man was in power 
who took pride in his work. 

The present chief in St. Louis is Matthew 
Keily, who came up from the ranks. I 
know that he has the confidence of many of 
the best-known men in the city. He has 
now been in office only since last March. 
There has been no marked change in the 
force since he took charge. Perhaps if 
State control were eliminated he would do 
better, but even with that disadvantage the 
police of the. city cannot be said to be in 
league with criminals and to be criminals 
themselves as they are in other large cities. 
Mayor Van Wyck has said more than once 
that, from the police standpoint, New York 
is the best governed and most orderly city in 
the world. He should take atrip to St. 
Louis and walk about the streets, and find 
out how a city looks when vice and crime 
keep out of sight. I know of no city in the 
country (and I know them all with one or 
two minor excep'ions) that is cleaner to the 
eyethan St. Louis. Rich policemen do not 
seem to be numerous. 


FF 
Tea sets, chests of silverware, cutlery, 
sterling silver tableware, at Mermod & Jac- 
card’s, Broadway, corner Locust. 


He et Ut 
Guest—“What a splendid dinner! I 
don’t often get as good a meal as this.” Lit- 
tle Willie (son of the host)—“We don’t, 
either, ”—Ex, 
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Cc. G. WARNER, 
SECOND VICE-PRES'T, 


WINTER RESORTS 


OF 
TEXAS, MEXICO & CALIFORNIA 
BEST REACHED VIA THE 


IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CALL OR ADDRESS 
COMPANYS AGENTS OR THE GENL PASSR AGENT 


H. C, TOWNSEND, 
GEN’L PASS'R AND TKT. AGT., 
St. Louis, Mo.—— 


a 


RUSSELL HARDING, 
THIRD V.-P. AND G. M., 








REFUSED TO BE SPANKED. 





The sympathy of all who believe in “ele- 
vating the stage” is with Miss B. Agnes 
Lane, who refused to liven up the first act 
of “Don Cesar de Bazan” by submitting to 
a spanking. 

It is significant of the insidious forces that 
are continually operating to degrade dra- 
matic art and to drag down the stage that 
the request for the spanking scene came 
from the financial backer of the play. 

Miss Lane was hired as leading lady, her 
part being Maritana, in “Don Cesar.” The 
manager was delighted with her acting, but 
the gentleman who supplied the financial 
backing was not satisfied. He informed the 
manager that Miss Lane was “not soubret- 
tish enough.” The leading lady must be 
spanked. In the beautiful tableau at the 
end of the first act, when the guns are fired 
and Maritana jumps up and _ exclaims 
“What’s that?” Don Cesarmust stretch her 
across his knee and administer a vigorous 
spanking. 

The leading lady indignantly declined to 
be spanked to satisfy the mercenary ideas of 
the man behind the box office. She was 
therefore asked to quit the company. 

Has it come to this, that the financial 
exigencies of the histrionic art require the 
spanking of the leading lady in a tableau in 
the first act? Has the public taste become 
so depraved that it cannot be entertained by 
the legitimate drama without a spanking 
tableau? If some one must be spanked why 
not an understudy or some one acting a 
minor part? 

How can the stage be elevated by spank- 
ing the leading lady? It would no doubt be 
a spanking good hit and would delight the 
strenuous patrons of the upper gallery who 
demand action for their money. But the 
noble art of Thespis cannot rest upon the 
appetite of the upper gallery for spanking 
scenes. Miss Lane is to be congratulated 
upon her refusal to be spanked. 


Fe 


Mr. Chas. A. Waugh, thirty years with the 
E. Jaccard Jewelry Co., has installed and is 
now in charge of an up-to-date stationery 
department at J. Bolland Jewelry Co., Mer- 
cantile Club Building, 7th and Locust street. 





Kansas City. 


Two trains daily with all classes 


of modern equipment. 

The Burlington has the only 
train from St Louis near the popu- 
lar leaving hour of 9 p. m. for the 
West—Kansas City, Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Denver. 


City Ticket Office—S. W. Cor. Broadway 
and Olive Street, St. Louis. 








TWO HUNDRED MILLION 
STEEL ENGRAVINGS 








of the most famous railroad train in the world 
are on sale in every city, town, village and 
hamlet in the United States. 

The picture is the New York Central’s Em- 
pire State Express, and was made from a 
photograph by A. P. Yates, of Syracuse, taken 
when the train was running 6+ miles an 
hour, 

The photograph isa marvel of photography 
and the engraving is a marvel of the en- 
graver’s art. It is predicted that one of these 
engravings will find a place in every house- 
hold in America, as well asin thousands of 
those in Europe. 

For a photogravure etching of thls train, 
20x24 inches, printed on plate paper, suitable 
for framing, send fifty cents in currency, 
stamps, express or postal money order to 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 


New York Central & Hudson River Bailroad, 
Grand Central Station. New York. 














THE LATEST BOOKS. 

Love the Harvester, Max Pemberton, $1.20; 
Warwick of the Knobs, John Uri Lloyd, $1 20; 
Sign of the Prophet, James B. Naylor, $1.20; 
My Lady Peggy Goes to Town, Frances A, 
Matthews, $1.25; New Canterberry Tales, 
Maurice Hewlett, $1.20; Blennerhassett, C. F. 
Pidgin, $1.20; Rosalynd’s Lovers, Maurice 
Thompson, $1.20. Books by mail, 10c extra. 
Also a complete line of paper novels and maga- 
zines, JETT’S BOOK STORE, 806 Olive street. 





Fishing is Fine 


On the St. Francis. River. 
“7 ,! 


OY ns 


“ue conditions 
ep favorable. 
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The Cotton’ Belt-Route 
skirts the St. Francis for sixty 
miles. New train leaves 
Union Station daily at 
8.37 p. m.; arrives at 
the river points shortly 
at \ after daybreak. Through 
fey. "Me |, —Biéeper and Chair Car. 
—*NSW\’ Special rates for sports- 

—=2“men. 


=> 
=— — 
= You will want our book, 
= <== “With Rod and Gun in Ar- 
kansas."" Free copy at 
~=Elty Tleket Office, 909 Olive Street. 





TEXAS. 





“No Trouble to Answer Questions.”’ 


Write for Resort Pamphlet and New Book 
en TEXAS—Free. 


E. P. TURNER. 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 


MONEY TO LOAN 
On Diamonds and Jewelry 


CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, 
204 N. FOURTH STREET 
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THE COLUMBUS OF OIL. 





Now that the West, South and Southwest, 
in various favored localities, are sprouting 
forests of oil-derricks, and the advertise- 
ments of the stocks of oil companies flame 
in the papers alongside of gorgeous stories 
of fortunes made in a flash by gushers and 
spouters, and the whole Nation is interested 
and almost appalled by the growth of the 
political and financial power of the Standard 
Oil magnates, a general interest attaches to 
a recent incident at Titusville, Pa. There 
has been dedicated at that city a magnificent 
memorial of Colonel Edwin L. Drake, who 
drilled the first oil well in this country and 
was the founder of an industry that has add- 
ed more than two billon dollars to the wealth 
of the United States. The memorial is of 
solid granite, and contains full-length fig- 
ures that are magnificent specimens of 
sculpture. The name of the donor is as yet 
unknown to the public. Upon the memorial 
is an inscription, with a blank space for his 
name, but no one knows when it will be 
filled. The Rochester Fost-Express, appar- 
ently, does not suspect that the monument 
may be the testimonial of one ot the many 
great magnates of Standard Oil, and con- 
sequently refrains from quoting, in its story 
of Drake's life, the apothegm, “he asked 
for bread and they give him a stone.” 

Drake was born at Greenville, N. Y., 
March 29, 1839,and died at Bethlehem, Pa., 
poor and friendless, on November 8, 1880. 
In 1857 he was a conductor on the New 
York and New Haven railroad and had 
about $200 invested in the stock of a com- 
pany that had leased some land near Titus- 
ville, on which was an oilspring. The oil 
was gathered in Indian fashion, being skim- 
med from the top of the pool, and it was 
sold at 25 cents a bottle for use as a liniment. 
Drake visited the place as the representative 
of some of the other stockholders and con- 
ceived the idea of getting more oil by drill- 
ing a well. He was laughed at by every- 
body, and was greatly embarrassed by a lack 
of money, his Eastern friends failing to 
keep their promises, but by borrowing $500 
from two residents of Titusville he was able 
to procure tools, and on May 20, 1859, be- 
gan drilling. The tools were mere toys 
compared tothose used in the oil fields to- 
day and only about two feet a day could be 
drilled. By August 12th a depth of less than 
forty feet had been reached. On August 
13th the drill began to pound the rock; 
on August 27, 1859, at a depth of sixty-nine 
feet, the drill dropped into a crevice. When 
the rope was withdrawn, it was found to be 
covered with oil. A piece of tin conductor 
pipe was rigged and used asa bailer, and 
several gallons of petroleum were brought 
to the surface. Drake sent a man to Pitts- 
burg for some copper pipe, such as was 
used in salt wells; this was inserted, an en- 
gine was connected with a pump, and the 
well began to produce about twenty barrels a 
day. 

Great excitement followed the discovery 
of the oil well, and land near it was leased 
at once. But Colonel Drake made no effort 
to secure any of it; he seemed to think that 
he had hit upon the fountain head of petro- 
leum, and that experiments would fail else- 
where. The production of petroleum at the 
rate of twenty barrels a day meant the col- 
lapse of the oil liniment industry and Drake 
turned his attention to the development of a 
new market for the oil. Accordingly he 
sent some of thc petroleum to Titusville to 
be refined. The shipment arrived there on 
November 15, 1859. The refining was done 


by William MacKeown and the product was 
known as carbon oil. Of course special 
lamps had to be manufactured in which to 
burn it. All this took time, and required 
capital, and Drake, who had no money and 
little business ability, failed utterly to reap 
the benefits of his success as an experi- 
menter. Petroleum dropped in value from 
$20 a barrel to ten cents, and Drake was 
forced to look elsewhere for means of liveli- 
hood. He was elected justice of the peace, 
an office that paid about $3,000 annually, 
and began to speculate in oil and real estate. 
In 1863, with a few thousand dollars, he re- 
moved to New York City. Here he was 
unfortunate, losing his money and his health, 
Titusville people came to his assistance. 
financially, and the legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania granted him a pension of $1,500. The 
Drake family then setttled at Bethlehem, 
where Colonel Drake died, and where his 
remains were buried. Within a short time 
the remains will be removed to Titusville 
and buried near the memorial. 

The strangest thing about Drake’s dis- 
covery was that his well was the shallowest 
ever drilled in Pennsylvania. If a thousand 
wells just like it had been drilled near by, 
not one of them would have revealed the 
presence of petroleum. That he struck oil 
at the depth he did was almost a miracle. 
The explanation seems to be that when the 
drill reached the crevice a pocket of natural 
gas was struck and the gas forced up the 
oil that lay hundreds of feet below. 

ee 


KANGAROO AND PICCADILLY. 





It is announced that the kangaroo walk 
is done for. Any girl who clings to that 
style of movement after this will subject 
herself to the ridicule of those who are 
devotees of fashion and who know style 
when they see it. The Piccadilly walk is 
he only permissible thing now. This is 
to be affected especially by girls who golf 
or indulge in other outdoor exercise, and, 
of course, the girls who don’t do that are 
not worth considering—so, at least, we are 
informed by one of the Eastern arbiters of 
fashion. 

The girl who wishes to exhibit the Pic- 
cadilly walk must square her shoulders, 
bend slightly forward from the waist and 
hold her arms curved like the front legs 
of a bulldog or the hind ones of a man who 
was permitted to walk too soon. It is, in 
fact, so our fashionable contemporary de- 
clares, “the exact walk of the London 
bounder.” All fashionable American ladies 
who have been in London this year are said 
to have brought the Piccadilly walk home 
with them, hence the woman who hasn’t it 
at once serves notice tothe public that she 
has not been abroad, poor thing. 

It may be early to pass judgment on the 
Piccadilly walk. Perhaps it will serve to 
make the ladies move along more gracefully 
than they could hope to proceed without it, 
or it may give them an awkwardness that 
will be distressing. In any event, however, 
it cannot be any more deadly to gracefulness 
than the kangaroo walk was, and for this 
reason we welcome it. There are ladies 
who must affect some outlandish kind of a 
walk, no matter what local conditions may 
be, and to these the Piccadilly may be well 
adapted. Let us at least hopeso. Make 
way forthe girl with the square shoulders 
and the projecting elbows.—Chicago Record- 


Herald, 
ee 


Best Watches, Mermod & Jaccard’s, cor. 
Broadway and Locust. 
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“HUMPHREY’S CORNER.’’ 


The Sailor Blouse Suit 


Is the most popular of all styles for 
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brown and red. 
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Boys from 3 to 8 years. 

They are plain and elaborately trimmed, some 
having silk collar in addition to those of same 
material as the suit, making them exceedingly 
dressy and stylish. The colors are blue, black, 


Prices from $5.00 to $15.00 
HUMPHREY’S, 


BROADWAY AND PINE, ST. LOUIS. A 
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BOOK s {tallied } ROEDER’S BOOK STORE, 


found at 





IT is quite obvious that there are people 
who wash too little (remarks the Lancet). 
It is not so generally recognized that some 
people wash too much. The skin is not 
well adapted to frequent applications of 
water accompanied by even the least irritat- 
ing of soaps. A tendency arises to macera- 
tion of the superficial part of the epidermis, 
which is too frequently removed, and occa- 
sions, probably, too rapid a proliferation of 
the cells of the Malpighian layer. There is 
no doubt that many cases of roughness of 
the skin of the face come from the frequent 
applications of water. It is a good thing to 
rub the face with a soft, clean, dry towel 
two or three times a day. If, in addition, 
water is used in the morning and at night, 
the skin will be kept in a sounder, smoother 
and healthier state than if, as is often the 
case, soap and water are used three or four 
times a day. 

et 

WovuLtp AccounT FoR It.—Mistress: 
“How is it I sawa policeman hugging you 
in the kitchen last night?” Maid: “I don’t 
know, mum, nnless you were peeping 
through the keyhole?” 
et st 
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The best of all remedies, and for 
over sixty years, MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
SYRUP has devon used by mothers for their chil- 
<< while teething. Are you disturbed at 
nig) ht and broken of your rest by a sick child 
ering and crying with pain of Cutting 
Teeth? If so send at once and get a bottle of 
‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup” for Children 
Teething. Its valueis incalculable. It will re- 
lieve the poor little sufferer immediately. De- 
pend upon it mothers, there is no mistake about 
it. Itcures diarrhoea, regulates the Stomach 
and Bowels, cures Wind Colic, softens the 
Gums, reduces Inflammation, and gives tone 
and energy to the whole system. ‘‘Mrs. Win- 
slow’s Soothing Syrup” for children teething is 
pleasant to the taste and is the prescription of 
one of the oldest and best female physicians 
and nurses in the United States, and is for sale 
by all druggists throughout the world. Price, 
twenty-five cents a bottle. Be sure and ask for 
Maa WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SyrRvuP.” 1840— 
I. 


WRITERS, 
CORRESPONDENTS or 
REPORTERS 


Wanted everywhere. Stories, news, ideas, 
poems, illustrated articles, advance news- 
drawings, photographs, unique articles, etc., 
etc., purchased, Articles revised and pre- 
pared for publication. Books published- 
Send for particulars and full information be. 
fore sending articles, 

The Bulletin Press Association, New York 
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16,600 frs. 
Awarded at Paris 


QUINALAROCHE 


WINE CORDIAL 
Highest recommendations for cure of Poorness 
of Blood, Stomach troubles and Genera! De- 
bility. Increases the appetite, strengthens 
the nerves and builds up the entire system. 


22 rue Drouot 


PARIS 
EK, Fougera & Co. 
Agents, N.Y. 
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light, air and honesty are scarce, scarce commodities !! 


CRAWFORD’S 


“ST. LOUIS’ GREATEST STORE.” 


When You Find Such a Light, Bright, Clean and Brilliant Store 


as is Ours to do Your Tradiag in, you may feel sure the Storekeeper has nothing in the Quality of his Goods he 
desires to hide !! ’Tis the dark, dingy, stuffy shops in which you must keep your weather eye wide open, where both 


if you steer your bark CRAWFORDWARD!! 


Suits, Skirts, Jackets. 


Ladies’ all-wool gray and brown mixed Norfolk Suits, 
trimmed with bands of same material over flounce of 








SALE OF LADIES’ 
HAND-MADE 


the dollar. 
above price. 


Table No. 1 


Ladies’ Hand Made lace and 
button Shoes, extended soles, 
with kid or patent leather tips; 
made of the very best Vici Kid, 
also Patent Vici Kid and Pat- 
ent Calf Shoes. In this lot are 
Box Calf Shoes made for rainy 
day skirts, and hundreds of 
Samples; none worth less than 
$4.00 a pair. Choice 


$1.98 


skirt—latest care in skirts—a great 
bargain for............ ateatican ssa 


Ladies’ fine Pebble Cheviot, in castor and black suit, 
blouse front, bands of silk, and silk vest and revers, 


stiched all over, our newest and latest 


$16.50 





design, a beauty, for 


Ladies’ all-wool Kersey and Melton Cloth Jackets, in 
black, light, tan and -castor shades, high scalloped 
collars, nicely stitched with three rows of silk stitch- 


ing revers, and double breasted front, large 
pearl buttons, satin lining, at..............-. sree 


$11.50 


Ladies’ Rainy Day Skirts, in good heavy gray and tan 
mixed materials, fancy stitched flounce, some tucked 


and some plain, a special 
flyer, for 


$4.50 +» $3.98 





Ladies’ Black Silk Skirts, finished with flounce at bot- 
tom, trimmed with five rows of French Ruching, 


good quality of lining; would be cheap 
at $9.50. Our price........ . 


Ladies’ fine Black Taffeta Silk Skirts, top tucked in 
clusters, latest cut of flounce at bottom, trimmed 


with ribbon and ruching, 


regular price $11.50. Our price .......220 ss:-:e0+- 


SHOES. 


Owing to the blockade of freight on the East 
Side, the delay of a local firm gettiag their 
shoes the order was canceled. The manufac- 
turer wired us if we could use them at 50c on 
The order was accepted by us at 
They are Shoes that were to be 
retailed by a local firm for $3.00, $4.00 and 
$5 00 a pair. To close them out quick we divide 
them into 3 lots—$1,48, $1.98 and $2.48. 


Table No. 2 


Ladies’ Heavy Extended and 
Light Sole Shoes, made in lace 
and button, with kid or patent 
leather tips. 

Above are Vici Kid and are 
such as regular shoe stores ask 
$3.00 a pair for. 

In this lot are ladies’ patent 
leather 3-strap slippers, French 
heels, all sizes. Choice 


$1.48 





At $2.48 


We give you as fine a shoe as 
any lady wants to wear. Hand- 
sewed welt, with new Cuban 
heel, patent leather or kid tips, 


whole foxed. Also box calf, 
whole foxed welt shoe, lace; 
just the shoe for short skirt. 
In this lot are patent leather 
and patent kid, whole fox shoes, 
worth $5.00 a pair. Choice 


$2.48 





“A word to the wise,” etc. You won't strike rocks or shoals 


Second 
Floor. 


Second 
Floor. 


Millinery. 


If you are in need of a Hat come to Crawford’s, as you get a 
stylish one and at the Lowest price in the City. 


For this week—assorted styles and colors ............... , -- $4.48 
Ready-to-Wear Hats—draped with Polka dot Silk, ‘plain par faites 
Silk; assorted lot, all colors—worth 98C........ ....ss0..scssssseeessoceseessoeeeee 65c 
Ready-to-Wear Hats—made of Velvet and Felt, with quill and 
breast effect; assorted colors—worth $3.00 .00....... 22. ccsssseeeseceeses $1 98 
Fancy Feathers, Pompons, Plumes, Breasts, assorted colors, your 
choice of 1,000 to select from—worth 25c to 35€..2..2.....c200ccessee coceees 10c 


Children’s Bonnets and Caps, in all-silk faille, trimmed with fur; 


























UO GUUS WT II sisi oni scence se ccseseregien sstniss ssa 50c 
Silk 
1 SS To Beat All Creation. 

Another lot of those all-silk Colored Taffetas just received—regular 

RORY ING ics secsenenngen aenien os epieenniins seasennenmnsnctcstes 39c 
21-inch Black Swiss Taffeta—regular 79c quality— 

Re RIN NN GINS WEIN. docnecy nets -vsveednnies sosesnrnses'scechesi 42 ssutsess'sonasoepine 59c 
21-inch All-Silk Black Peau de Soie—regular price 89c— 

a a a adie caer oontenabinss ab onnses Cenavess ovmor-tov ssevanpes oebsaoenocenscanoseoets 69c 
Black Satin Duchesse—regular price in other stores 75c— 

Sale Price for this week only. ................ wees SOC 
Printed Warp Corded Stirpe Indie Silk—regular§ $1 00 0 quality — 

Sale Price pet cseeey er asuetwast caeetscciec: cack eae 

A BIG STOCK VERY 
OF FINE { IRS CHEAP. 

Electric Seal Cluster Collars, 6 tails, at ........... ... ..ccccsssesscsceee $1.75 
DER Cretan CORTE, O TOUS, Bhs nc... ncenncces ceases! nnsnes. nensessses consenseas Sau OO 
Black Marten Cluster Collars, 6 tails, at........ .$3.95 
Stone Marten Cluster Collars, 6 tails, at ....... --$5.00 
etal Amt CO 00 CII OE ian, cn cownee, ne smsnociin esentoussate wesensnune $7.50 


BLANKETS AND COMFORTS. 


The Banner Stock of St. Louis. 


BED COMFORTS—20 cases, in assorted coverings, in either 
tufted or sewed, filled with white cotton— price (each)............... $1.25 
$2 5 Buys a full-size pair Blankets, in either white or gray, with 
° just enough cotton to prevent shrinking and to wear well 


$5 00 For an extra large strictly all wool pair white, gray or 
red Blankets. 


SPECIAL—219 pair Blankets, all colors and sizes, used in 
our Sixth Street window display, but slightly 


soiled and mussed, will be sold at big loss—to close 
quickly, prices range from oo... ccccsece cseeeeennee 49c to $29.85 


Zl 


ovens 


i ree ee NS eT 











The Mirror 











PAN-AMERICAN 
-EXPOSITION - 


The WABASH 


has its own tracks and 
is the shortest line to 


Buttalo “xn Falls 


Stop-overs given at both 
points on alltickets, 
For Descriptive Matter, Rates, 
ete., call on nearest Ticket 
Agent, or address C, 8S. CRANK, 
G. P. and T. A., St. Louis. 








TheBest RouteTo 
NEW YORK 


Via Tne 


PANAMERICAN EXPOSITION 















ALL EMPLOYES 
{n the operating department of the “Alton Road ” are 
required to pass mental and physical examinations 
calculated to secure absolute safety to passengers and 
freight. Fidelity, promptness, and accuracy are re- 
warded by the merit system, the result being that one 
of the safest railways in the world is 


“THE ONLY 


SCENIC |ERCLEIIE 


LINE (auelen 
SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


SUPERB DINING CAR SERVICE 


Enquire of Local RR Agent or write to 
GEO A.CULLEN. GWPA. 
103 ADAMS ST CHICAGO 











~ CHICAGO 


AND 


ALTON /4f 


- 











GEO. J. CHARLTON, GEN’L PASSENGER AGENT, 
Osr10aGo, ILLINOIS. 

D. BOWES, AssS’'T GEN'’L PASS. AGENT 
Str. Louts, Mo. 


BEAVER LINE. 





“te ” eae 4 Ie ss 
ROYAL MAIL PASSENGER STEAMERS SUPERFLUO { 
Between Montreal and Liverpool and K N 
All European Points. 
Lowest Rates and Best Service on all classes Man 





ladies are dis red with a 





Regular Weekly Sailing... 
MAX SCHUBACH, General SouthwesternAg't. 
110 North Broadwav,. St Touis. Mo 





Astablished 1850. leiephone 1013 
THs OLD RBLIABLS. 
MATTHEWS’ 

Ove AND OLEANING WoRK: 
Dry and Chemica! Cleaning. 

@94 Octve Sreee- 


OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES, 


A. J. CRAWFORD, 
TENTH AND PINE STREETS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 








of hair on the face, neck or 
- Some have tried worthless rem- 


edies, while others have braved the 
electric needle only to be scarred for 
life. Science has at last discovered a 


harmless remedy wkich gives »erma- 
nent relief—it is DERMATINO. 
Other remedies do not reach the root— 
Dermatino does. Whent ed of failures, 
try this wonderful remedy; it will rid 
you of your affliction forever at small 
expense. It never fails. 


It costs nothing to inves- 
tigate. Write for FREE 
booklet and testimonials, 


Dermatino Co., Dept. A-8, St. Louis, Mo 





Sonnets to a Wife. 


By Ernest McGaffey. 


The New York Times Saturday Review is a publication the 


-utterances of which are authoritative because uninfluenced by 


advertising or personal friendship for authors. Its book reviews 
are noted for their honesty of judgment, not less than for their 
literary excellence. This is what the New York Times Saturday 
Review of August 10th, 1901, says of “Sonnets To A Wife” by 
Ernest McGaffey: 


IT is not at all easy to explain the nature of a successful sonnet. There is 
something subtle in the essence of this form, yet it is by no means difficult to 
recognize a good sonnet. These are indeed few, for the sonnet isthe most in- 
exorable form of poetry. To put into the unalterable arrangement of the four- 
teen lines a thought that shall justify its expression in this form and justify the 
form at the same time is not given to every one who has a faculty in other 
verse patterns. If the occasional sonneteer succeeds rarely, he who sets out to 
write a series of sonnets, addressed to one person and following one line of ex- 
perience, will certainly make failures. 

Of course, the reader will at once recall the wonderful “Sonnets from: the 
Portuguese” of Mrs. Browning, but this series stands to-day as the single suc- 
cessful example of its kind. Petrarch’s sonnets to his beloved Laura were not 
written in a formal series, and it must be recollected that he did not confine him- 
self to this one form in praising his adored one. Shakespeare’s sonnets were also 
written apparently without direct connection. So it must be admitted that when 
Mr. Ernest McGaffey wrote “Sonnets To A Wife,” he undertook no light task. 
In a volume containing more than three-score sonnets, all addressed to one per- 
son, even though that person be a wife for whom the writer cherishes a beau- 
tiful love, there are sure to be some pretty poor specimens. Mr. McGaffey has 
undertaken to touch upon every phase and-exfoliation of his adoration, with all 
its corollaries, and of course, he has fallen into sonie deep pitfalls. 

But if his valleys are profound, his mountains are correspondingly lofty. 
We are not acquainted with other work of this author, who, we fancy, has made 
himself known through the columns of the newspapers of this city. We do not 
know how large or how long has been his training in the molding of English into 
the highest forms of expression. It seems fair to judge from his work that he 
has had less experience as a poet than as a lover. He has been bent on making 
known the depth and the breadth of his passion rather than on mastering all 
the technic of verse. But he has occasionally found perfect expression for some 
tender and beautiful thoughts, and he has, therefore, written some sonnets which 
deserve to live. Here is one entitled “Recollections”: 


To conjure up old memories; to say 
“Do you remember that in such a June 
An orchard oriole sang to us a tune 
Melodiously from out a branching spray 
Of leafy denseness; or on such a day 
We saw the silver spectre of the moon 
Long after dawn and nearing unto noon, 
A merest wraith of sickle gaunt and gray?”’ 


These are love’s echoes faintly heard and fine, 
But ever present, never dim nor mute, 
That you and I in comradeship do share; 
Sweet symphonies that breathe a sense divine, 
Like misty chords that linger by a lute, 
Though all the silver strings are shattered there. 


In the book the word “to” is omitted from the third line, but Mr. McGaffey’s 
ear is so true that we are sure that he never wrote the line without the word, and 
consequently have supplied it. The man who wrote that sonnet is a genuine 
poet, no matter if he failed with some ofthe others. And there are other sonnets 
quite as good as “Recollections,” while happy lines and luminous phrases are 
sown prodigally through the handsomely printed pages. This little volume will 
be a dear companion to all who know the loveliness of love, to all who .can appre- 
ciate the voicing of the best emotions that come to a man’s heart. Women will find 
joy in its pages, for they set forth the kind of worship for which every woman 
craves. It may be that Mr. McGaffey will not again find inspiration to move his 
muse to such fine songs, but he may rest happy in the assurance that by these son- 
nets—at least those which show him at his best—he has earned a right to be 
classed among the most sincere and tender of our recent singers. 


The book reviewed above is printed on hand-made paper, 
bound in white paper-vellum over boards and inserted in a slide 
case. It was printed in the office of the St. Louis MIRROR and 
is a model of chaste typography and all-around artistic book- 
making. It contains a foreword by the editor and proprietor of 
the MIRROR and it has been the most successful book of verse 
ever issued West of the Mississippi River. 


PRICE, $1.25 
Address, WILLIAM MARION REEDY, 
The Mirror, St. Louis. 














